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Roniher’ 


The Car That Is 
Right 
Motor power is commonly rated by 
calculations based on cylinder capacity, ea 
gauge tests, etc. 
Through faulty design, poor valve 
action and overheating, the actual power often falls far below this rating, 
The Rambler motors are fitted with overhead valves of ample size and open- 


ing. This results in quick clearance of exhaust gas, which assures a full charge 


of fresh vapor and a cool engine. 

The workmanship is of the same high class that has characterized all Rambler 
° Models. 
On the Glidden Tour the Model 15, the leader of the 1906 line, is a powerful touring car; with 35-40 horse 
power, and every modern feature in power, plant and equipment. 

Full details of this and five other models in the second edition of our 1906 


catalogue which is at your service. , 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
easily equaled the performance of the cars selling for twice its price and completed Chicago, _ Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
the run of over 1,100 miles with a PERFECT SCORE. New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St Representatives in all leading cities, 
To demonstrate how thoroughly it had stood the strain of this trying contest Thomas B. J effery @ besyeg any 
the same car was immediately started on a non-stop run from Bretton Woods to 
New York City WITHOUT RECEIVING A SINGLE ADJUSTMENT, Yih 
REPAIR OR TIRE CHANGE. The run of 505 miles over rough roads, through ~ 
heavy rains and deep mud, was made at an average of 24 miles an hour. The car 
carrying 4 passengers, one of whom was an offcial of the touring committee who 
acted as observer, left Rretton Woods at 11.10 P. M. Sunday and arrived at the 
headquarters of the New York Motor Club, Broadway and Fifty-fourth Street, at 
2.28 o'clock the following afternoon. The total elapsed time was 26 hours and 18 min- 
utes and THE ACTUAL RUNNING TIME 21 HOURS AND 30 MINUTES. 
This is the most notable automobile achievement of the year. You drive a 
winner when you drive an Oldsmobile 


Olds Motor Works, Dept. L, Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. 


Vember of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Canadian trade supplied from Canadian Factory, Packard Electric Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
























































QUESTION 


SIO) D4 DD) 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHERS 


Racing type—are built of the toughest, 
most resilient material, and with a 3-inch 
flat tread, placing them ahead of. all 
other automobile tires for durability, 
speed and safety. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


6U6 miles of Michigan's sandy roads in Jess than one day with absolutely no rerair, ee - JEANN ETTE v: 
replacement except one tire—is the world’s record established by the 1S07 Packard on May 3 q E ™ PA. 
LEFT ARRIVED ELAPSED TIME renege ta 
Detroi Mid t shicaye 11.00 I hrs. 10 hrs, nin. sec, 1 , > " ra 
RECORD | Saeaow ee eek 1PM z 50 on i gy NEW YORK—1665 Broadway. 
Note the wonderfull Redienbuiin een ah agi CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Ave. 
ote the wonderfully consistent running. e elapsed and running times in each direction vary > EN ais 
only ten minutes and nine minutes respectively on the two runs of 303 miles each. The average PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad St. 
speed maintained throughout the entire 606 males i is approximately 30 miles per hour. ATLANTA, GA.—102 Prior St. 
(in standard colors and equipment ) - $4,200 f. b. F. r _s “ " . - 
- Special slene, tio Istery and Equipment, Extra. — BOSTON—167 Oliver St. 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. G. Detroit, Mich. BUFFALO, N. Y.—Main and Tupper St. 
iber A ition Licen 1 le Mansuta-ture New York Branch, 1540 Broadway LONDON—+4 Snow Hill. 












































THE GORHAM CO. | bP: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATIONERY | /; NLENTIONS 


In connection with the | mark the difference between things 


ENGRAVING FOR WEDDING | 


Dinner,. Lunch, Tea and 


At Home Cards | Cowan Handmade 
| 
| 





made to sell and things made to 
serve. 


The Gorham Co. has established : 
Furniture 


AN ADDRESSING BUREAU 


Assuming all responsibility of 


folding, addressing | 
and mailing | tions. Its purpose is to serve well 
| 


| is a product of good materials, 
good workmanship and good inten- 


it 


| the needs, both material and spir- 
THE (GORHAM CO. | itual, of those who buy it. We 
| find it profitable to devote more 
thought to the making of this 
furniture than to the selling of it. 
The selling of things in which 


good intentions play 7 large a 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street 





part always, in large measure, 
takes care of itself. Cowan hand- 
made furniture is made exclusive- 
ly in mahogany, in more than four 
hundred patterns, in the largest 
and finest workshops of their kind . 
in the world. Orders are always 
a bit in advance of production. 
The soundness of our idea would 
seem to stand approved. 


W. K. Cowan &§ Company 


Manufacturers :: Importers :: Retailers 
Furniture :: Decoration :: Art Objects 




















REDRESS AT LAST! 
a rai ae ER a Retail Store 
DISCHARGED! SAID THE jl DGE TO THE MAN IN THE DOCK, 


“I APPLAUD YOU, AS EVERY ONE SHOULD!” 203-207 Michigan Boulevard 
YOU MAY DO WHAT YOU LIKE TO A MAN IF HE SAYS: ° 


“I TELL YOU THIS FOR YOUR OWN GOOD.” Chicago 
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of Switzerland 
































PATRONIZED BY 


H. M. Queen Marguerite of Italy ; 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 5 
H. M. the Queen of Portugal x Ss 
H. R. H. the Countof Turin .R. 
H. H. the Duke of Parma . Hi. 











. M. the King of Italy 

. M. the King of Spain] 

. R. H. the Princess Laetitia 

. R. H. the Prince d’Udine 

. R. H. the Duke of Orleans 

. H. the Prince Hassun 

. H. the Maharajah of Pendjab 


. the Emperor of Germany 
. the Queen of Holland 
H. the Duke of Genoa 
H. the Archduke Gunther 
the Prince of Bourbon 
the Maharajah of Holker 
H. the Duke of Aosta 

















H. H. the Maharajah of Gwalior 
H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore 
The President of the Swiss Republic 


tHE HOL-TAN co. 


BROADWAY AND 56th STREET, NEW YORK 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
Agencies: HARRY FOSDICK CO., Boston 





























Licensed Importers Under Selden Patents 
H. ALLEN DALLEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 








































GRRISTMAS 
@® GIFTS @ 


To insure delivery, 
of Design, Plate and 
Prints, orders for 
Book PLATES 
must be placed not 
Jater than Sept.15%h 


€.B.BIRD. 
27 School St: Boston. 


This magnificent portrait lithographedin 
z2 colors on heavy Bristol Board, 10 x 14, 
ready for framing. Sent postpaid to any 
address on re: eipt of $1.00. - 
To any one me ntioning this magazine we 
will send in addition, FREF, 4 portraits 
selected from the following list of stars; 
Leslie Carter as Du Barry, Annie Russell 
in “Mice and Men,” Edwin Booth as 
Richelieu, Mary Anderson as Hermione, 
ulia Marlowe as Queen Fiammetta, Anna 
Hea as the Little Duchess, Cecilia I.of- 
tus as Ophelia, E. S. W Nard in a he 
Cardinal,” Henrietta Crosman _in “The 
Sword of the King,” Mabhelle Gilman in 
‘The Mocking Bird,” Blan -he Walsh in 
“Resurrection.” Each portrait _ litho- 
graphed in colors and mounted, size 
Io x 12, ready to be framed. 


22 West 33rd Street 
MAGAZINE, Hew York sn 













































































CONCERNING A RECENT DECISION 


ROM a vast number of comments on the 
recent curious opinion delivered by the 
Appellate Division in the matter of Lirr’s critic 
against the Theatrical Trust, the following an 
selected as showing different views the decision 
called forth: 


Unbiased Telegraphic Service 

The hand of the press agent is very apparent ir 
the somewhat flamboyant special dispatch fron 
New York announcing that James S. Metcalfe, the 
theatrical critic of Lire, “lost his fight against the 
Theater Managers’ Association to-day, when the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court decided 
that the managers committed no crime in excluding 
Metcalfe from their theaters,” and more especially 
in this unwarrantable and asinine editorial comment 
included in the dispatch: ‘‘The decision is a com- 
plete triumph for the managers, with corresponding 
defeat for critics like Metcalfe, who believe them- 
selves entitled to go to any lengths in their condem- 
nation of productions that displease them, whether 
their animus arises from personal prejudice against 
the producer or a dislike for the playwright or actor.” 

Of course, Mr. Metcalfe has not lost his fight and 
will not have lost it until the Court of Appeals has 
confirmed the decision of the Appellate Division, 
which the Court of Appeals, so far as the Democrat 
and Chronicle can see, isn’t in the least likely to do 
So much of it as holds that, for this reason, 
managers are entitled to conspire together to injure 
a citizen in his business and reputation, the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle holds to be ridiculously bad law, 
and shall continue to do so until it is advised to the 
contrary by the Court of Appeals. 

The editorial comment included in the special 
dispatch is utterly silly and maliciously false. The 
decision is not a “complete triumph for the mana- 
gers”’ for reasons already stated. The case isn’t over 
yet. Nor is it “‘a corresponding defeat for critics like 
Metcalfe, who believe themselves entitled to go to 
any lengths in their condemnation of productions 
that displease them, whether their animus arises 
from personal prejudice against the producer or a 
dislike for the playwright or actor.’’ In the first 
place, neither Mr. Metcalfe nor any other critic ever 
believed anything of the sort, and, had any such 
belief existed among critics, there is nothing in this 
decision of the Appellate Division to modify it. The 
decision has nothing whatever to do with the rights 
of critics. No critic has and no critic ever thought 
he had a right to “roast”’ a production because of 
anything but its own badness, but every critic has a 
right to say in the plainest and most emphati 
English at his command just how good or just how 
worthless and bad he honestly thinks a production 
to be, without the slightest regard to the feelings or 
the business interests of any one concerned. Thatis 
what he is for. That will be his right and his duty, 
so long as dramatic criticism continues to exist, and 
all the managers and all the courts there are can't 
alter the situation. 

Managers seem to forget the real gist of this con- 
troversy, which is the fact that the newspapers can 
get along without dramatic criticism a good deal 
better than the managers can. Moreover, the news- 
papers thoroughly appreciate this fact, even if the 
managers don’t.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 

a) 
The Real Reason 

The Theatrical Trust has at last gained a victory 
and it is safe to say that the public will miss many 
delightful criticisms from the pen of James S. Met- 
calfz next season. Nevertheless, the fact that he 1S 
kept out will give the public a fair idea of what kind 
of a show is going ong The trust still desires his 
praises, although they fear his censures.—T 109 
Press. 
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on BADGE OF PERFECTION 


Ne More FPunctures, Rim Cutting, 
Coming Off, or Explosions. 


AIRLESS 
FAWKES cuncee TIRE 
MOTOR 
—the only safe tire—ends them all. Not a 
solid tire yet lasts longer—not a pneumatic but 
rides as easy. ‘Thousands in use and demand 
increasing enormously. Try a set TEN DAYS 
FREE. Write for free Fawkes booklet on 
“Tire Troubles” containing scores of convinc- 
ingtestimonials. Milwaukee Rubber Works Co. 
39 MaeMillan Ave. Cudahy, Wis. 
i. i 











Its Effect on Critics 


Mr. Metcalfe was kept from the theaters because 
of the way in which he criticised the performances 
andthemen behind them. His brilliant ridicule hurt 
farmore than did the more strenuous blows of some 
ofthe other critics, and his case was really a test case 
for those who follow the same calling. The play- 
going public must put faith in the word of the critic 
toa large extent, and the critic is supposed to be 
trained and able to tell the public whether certain 
plays are worth seeing. It is his duty to guide the 
theatergoer to plays which are good, and to warn him 
against those which are of no value. But now, 
according to the ruling of the New York court, the 
value of honesty in a dramatic critic seems to have 
ken eliminated. If he says that a play is of no 
value, has but few redeeming features and is an 
entertainment which the public would do well to 
‘oid, the theatrical managers can simply band 
‘ogether and issue an order to their-henchmen that 
in future this critic shall be barred from the theaters. 
No excuse is needed beyond the fact that the critic 
us told the truth about a bad play, has probably 
influenced some people who put faith in his expert 
cnowledge to give the piece a wide berth and, there- 
‘y,made his presence obnoxious to the all-powerful 
managers. The decision is a great victory for the 
Theatrical Trust, but‘it isa bit hard on the trusting 
public and a heavy blow to the honest dramatic 
(llcs.—S pringfield Republican. 


The Primary Cause 


Although he did not condemn certain plays any 

more than did some other critics for other journals, 
‘certainly did manage to make his condemnation 
much more offensive to proprietors of theaters in 
manner rather than substance. 
_ ume commentators on the case call his. work 
“brilliant ridicule,” anu ..cy say it “hurt far. more 
man the more strenuous blows of some of the other 
“ites,” and this bears out the theory’ that the 
— Was more in the manner than.in,the fact of 
censure, 

The Managers were offended, at all events, and 
dopted the policy of refusing admittance to the 
Otender.—Chicago Chronicle. 











Franklin cars for 1907 


All models have new, larger and more 
luxurious bodies, larger wheels and longer 
wheel-bases, without increased weight; automatic 
gear-change ; and absolutely quiet engine. 

No change whatever has been made in the 
distinctive Franklin engineering, design or 
construction. Their correctness has been dem- 
onstrated during the past season more trium- 
phantly than ever. But, in these 1907 models, 
the abundant, net, always-available Franklin 
power, Franklin economy, and Franklin comfort, 
are carried to the highest point. 

Type G Four-Cylinder Light Touring-Car $1850 


Four passengers. 12 ‘‘ Franklin horse-power.’’ Three-speed sliding- 
gear transmission. Shaft-drive. 35 miles perhour. 1400 pounds. 

The most popular of all family cars. Light, strong, and in perform- 
ance equal to any ‘‘twenty.’’? The only small four-cylinder touring-car 
made in America. 


Type D Four-Cylinder Touring-Car $2800 
Five passengers. 20 ‘‘ Franklin horse-power.’’ Three-speed sliding- 
gear transmission. Shaft-drive. 45 miles per hour. 1900 pounds. 
The ablest and most luxuriously comfortable on American roads, of 
all four-cylinder cars. 


Type H Six-Cylinder Touring-Car $4000 
Seven passengers. 30 ‘‘ Franklin horse-power.’’ Three-speed slid- 
ing-gear transmission. Shaft-drive. 50 miles per hour. 2200 pounds. 
Six-cylinder perfection. An unmatched combination of power, 





strength, smoothness, flexible control and light weight. 


Write for 1907 catalogue, showing above models, and shaft-driven 


runabout, landaulet and limousine, 


H.H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
M.A.L.A.M. 


1907 Type D $2800 
1900 pounds. 45 miles an hour. 



































LITTLE, BUT NEVER LET G0, 


THE FASTENER WITH A 
BULL-DOG GRIP 
WASHBURNE 

P 
imroveea FASTENERS 
Men swear by them, not at them. BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. LOOK FOR NAME, 
Key Chains, . 25¢, Searf Holders, . . 10¢. 


Cuff Holders, 20c, Bachelor Buttons, 10¢. 
Sent Postpaid. Catalogue Free. Sold Everywhere 




















Patronize American Industries. Wear a 


KNOX 
HAT 


the creation par excellence of the nation. 


Agencies in all the principal cities in the world. 
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There is a sparkling de- 
4 lightand wholesome, health- 
ful satisfaction in every 
bottle of 


jaw atha 


Sparkling 
Spring Water 


This delicious table water has 
received the highest award at 
t | every World’s Fair where it has 
been entered, in competition 
with other table waters, because 
‘Wi of its absolute purity and health- 
ful mineral qualities. 


Hiawatha is on sale at the 
leading hotels, restaurants and 
cafes. Order a bottle and test 
its worth yourself. Then order 
acase of your local dealer for 
home use. 


Alittle booklet, “It’s What's 
Insiae,” gives many recipes 
for delicious summer drinks. 

It is yours for the asking. 
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Hiawatha Spring 
Company 












Order Hiawatha Today” 









Leuts 1 FARK CMPANY. 


Distributors, Minneapolis 
New York Chicago 






























Undivided Estates Exclusively | 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone 4050-4051 Reetor - - + Cable Address “Jennloan” 


UNDIVIDED ESTATES 


WE deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests, including | 

\| vested or contingent remainder interests, subject to life || 

estate or payable at some future fixed period. We purchase or 

arrange advances upon the security of such interests upon 
moderate terms and at legal interest. 

Our facilities for handling such proposals are adequate tor 

any requirement. 











HIS is the way we sell Mitchell 
cars— 

Go into any Mitchell agency 
and tell the man what your zdea/ is. 
Everybody has one when he starts to buy a car. 

Is there some particularly vicious hill you 
have in mind that a car at twice the price has 
balked on? 

All right—we’ll go out and “‘show you”’ how The 
Mitchell will ‘eat it up.” 

Or perhaps there’s a particularly bad strip 
of sand that you’d like to have your car go 
through on the high. 

Get right in and we’ll go out and ‘“‘show you.” 


Or may be you'd like to go 40 or 45 miles an 
hour for a while. 
Perfectly agreeable—the car will do it easy, and 
we can stand it as long as you can. 
aaa to know about durability and up-keep 
cost 
Here’s a lict of users. Call them up on the phone 









THE MITCHELL MOTOR CAR CO., 111 Mitchell Street, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
® Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. 


What Practical Test — 


,will you have to Prove 


that the 


is the 
Car you want? 


or write them (enclosing stamp). We’! go by their 
statements and we haven’t nor won’t attempt to 
influence them in any way. 

Theories are all right, and “estimated” 
horse power sounds fine, but practical, 
homely “show-me’”’ is the only thing that 
will banish doubt and silence argument. 

After you have seen with your owm eyes what 
The Mitchell will do, the high-priced cars won’t 
jook nearly so good as they did before, 

And when these high-priced fellows contempt- 
uously refer to The Miichell as a ‘‘low-priced 
car,”’ it won't mean much to you, particularly 
when you remember that anything under 
used to be a “‘low-priced bicycle.” 

Write us for catalogue which will take you 
Pproagh our modern perfectly organized factory. 
It will show you how skill, mechanical knowledge 
and system cuts down price without in the slight- 
est degree lowering QUALITY, the prime essential 
in any car. 
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“EATING BETWEEN MEALS” 











“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 


“ALWAYS THE SAME UNDER ANY CONDITIONS 


ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 


4 
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Changes the Status of the Theater 

These decisions will be a severe blow to those who 
jook on the theater as a great public institution, sus- 
taining a vital relation to the life of the people. Even 


the theater men themselves will, we think, find that 





their business will lose dignity—if, indeed, it ever 
had any—from these rulings. The relation which 
the courts seem to think is the true one is, in effect, 
that of host and guest. It is true that you pay for 
your ticket—for your entertainment—but, after all, 
you are only present at the “show” by virtue of the 
toleration of your host. He must pass on your 
qualifications. 

We have all of us, in our opinion, given to the 
theater an importance which it does not deserve. 
Now that we find that the business is purely a pri- 
vate one, it may be that we shall learn in timeto treat 
itassuch. Columns have been written on the theory 
that the theater was an institution in which the 
public had a legitimate interest. Now we learn that 
itis no such thing, for the managers may choose 
their public, may exclude from it such portions of 
the public as they please, may, indeed, exclude the 
whole public. Yet there is place for criticism of a 
certain sort. For the newspapers owe a duty to the 
public even if the theaters do not. It is, or ought to 
be, their business to tell the people honestly about 
the plays that are offered so that they may know 
whether or not they are worth spending money on. 
Asa result of these decisions we fear that this duty 
wil be even less courageously performed than in 
the past, for the critic will always fear that he may 
teexcluded, and so may not be able to tell the people 
anything. 

We doubt whether the managers themselves will 
care to pursue their advantage any further. They 
have won a victory, but it is only at the cost of having 
their business declared a mere private affair with 
which the public—as the public—has no special 
concern. It must be admitted that many of them 
lave for years acted on that theory.—Indianapolis 
News. 


Curious Law 


The decision of the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court in the case of Metcalfe against 
Hammerstein will, if it stands as the law of the land, 
ge all critics something to worry about. If the 
‘sociation of theater managers can bar a man out 
their houses because he speaks slightingly of their 
shows, why cannot an association of boarding-house 
ttepers refuse to take him if he finds any fault with 
heir table? Why could not storekeepers decline to 
xl him anything if he spoke in disapproving terms 
‘any of their goods? Why could not railroad 
ompanies keep him off their cars if he murmured 
ithe rates of fare or the rough road-bed? Why, a 
an might be deprived of every necessity of life, 
“arved to death, frozen to death or driven to suicide 
ils decision of the Appellate Division of the New 
otk Supreme Court is sound law.—Portland A rgus. 

They Couldn't Conceive Such a Revenge 
The members of the Theatrical Trust, who re- 
enged themselves on Lire by excluding its dramatic 
Mitic, Mr. J. S. Metcalfe, from their several houses of 
‘lertainment, have been upheld in their disputed 
ight so to do by the Appellate Division of the 
‘upreme Court. Now let them heap coals of fire 
the head of their beaten foe by sending him a 
“ason ticket for all of their shows. We dare say 


gn not accept the courtesy, with its implied 
gation, but that would be an elegant riposte for 


‘RUNABOUT 
MODEL 22-A. 


TRUCK, MODEL 2006C._ 
2500 LBS. CAPACITY 
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~ STANHOPE WITH TOP 
MODEL 22-B. 





“The Automobile with a Reputation Behind It’” 


Every automobile shown here is a thoroughly 
tried model,the verv latest and best of its tvoe. 
In each ofits cars, this company places implicit 
confidence and guarantees it for one year. 


Gasoline Touring Cars 


G 4cyli 

: cylinder, 4cycle,make- 
$3700 to and-break ignition, 
5 according Simms-Bosch, low ten- 
to body. sion magneto, 


Model F, 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, stor- 

Price, $3000 to age battery, jump spark 
, according ignition, La Coste 
5 sparking coil, 


Electric Carriages 
Runabout . . . . $1110 
Stanhope . ‘ . ‘ 1250 
High Speed Stanhope . 1650 
Victoria-Phaeton . . 

Surrey . . e e 
Station Wagon. . x 
Omnibus, 14 passengers . 


Electric Wagons and Trucks 


2007A Panel Side Wagon . 
Piano Wagon . 
Stake Truck 


Model 


Price, 


Ambulance. 
Complete catalogs on application 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Members Ass'n of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 


Studebaker Branch Houses 
NEw YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CHICAGO, ILL, - SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
KANSAS CITY, MO. DENVER, COLO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Selling Agencies 
Boston, Mass., Harry Fosdick Co., 
53-55 Stanhope Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Hanauer Automobile Co., 
115 East 7th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, Central Automobile Co., 
409 Erie Street 
Erie, Pa.,C. R. Dench, 12th and State Streets 
Evansville, Ind., Orr Iron Co. 
110-116 Sycamore Street 
Elmira, N. Y., A. Lee Smith, 
Chemung Canal Trust Co. 
Joplin, Mo., N. L. Paige, Jr.,. 
314-316 Miners Bank Building 
Los Angeles, Cal., Angelus Motor Car Co., 
110-114 East 3d Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., Titman, Leeds & Co., 
317 North Broad Street 
Pittsburg, Pa., Banker Bros. Co., 
Cor. Baum and Beatty Streets 
Washington, D. C., National Automobile Co., 
1711-1713 14th Street, N. W. 
Altoona, Pa., W. H. & L. C. Wolfe, 
1011 Chestnut Avenue. 
Louisville, Ky., Fitch, Miller & Co., 
411 Kellar Building 
Toledo, Ohio, Kirk Bros. Auto Co., 
715 Jefferson Avenue 
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“managers, all the same.—Bujfalo Commercial. 
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J. ANDRE CALDER’S 


LADIES’ HAIRDRESSER NAIL-POLISH TABLET 


IMPORTER OF HAIR GOODS 
Specialist in Hair Coloring, Marcel Waving, Sham- 


Neglected Nails are most unsightly—C. N. P. T. gives 
a brilliant, lasting polish 


AT SHOPS. SAMPLE BY MAIL IO CENTS 


pooing, Manicuring, Scalp Treatment, Facial Massage. ALBERT L. CALDER CO. 


13 WEST 29TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY 
BRANCH: 140 WEST 44TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY 
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Providence, R. I. 
MANUFACTURERS CALDER’s DENTINE 














































OM the artistic standpoint, the Chickering Piano occupies the proudest po- 
sition of all pianos in the world. @ BECAUSE of its artistic merit it super- 
seded all others years before any of the American pianos now manufactured 
were established. @_ BECAUSE it is the only American piano of its time now 
living, and BECAUSE it stands to-day the recognized representative of the highest 
development in artistic and scientific piano-building. € Its position was not gained 
and is not maintained by purchased influence. Est. 1823. Catalogue upon request 
CHICKERING & SONS, 796 Tremont St., Fenway Station, BOSTON 
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he Collver Tours 


ROUND THE WORLD 


are away-from-the-usua!. Route includes Siam, Java, 
Burma, Egypt, North and South India, Ceylon, 
Manila, China (including Yangtse River, Hankow 
and Pekin), Manchuria, Korea, Japan and Hono- 
lulu. Send for details and enthusiastic , >and from mem- 
bers of our past season's tours. 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 


have the only Tourist Offices in J APAN 


Write for details of Tour K, explaining our original idea in 
travel for that fascinating lan 


Personal Escort for Independent Travellers 


JAPAN—70 Days, $600. 
South American Tour February 5th 


368 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















A bright day, 
a well filled hamper, 
and a generous supply of 


EVANS’ 
ALE 


are all that’s required for a 
good time and a jolly 
picnic 
Evans’ Ale is the ideal beverage for an outing. Any 
dealer Anywhere will supply you. 





Sees the Absurdity 

This legal idea that theaters are absolutely private 
property was doubtless sound enough in the earlier 
days of dramatic representation, when the question 
was first so decided in this country. But since that 
time the theater has become charged with a public 
use. Like the hotel and the restaurant, it is thrown 
open by its proprietors to all comers who comply 
with terms which are prescribed equally for all, and 
an agreement to serve is thereby implied. To allow 
managers to exclude, by way of personal discrimina- 
tion, any of the public to which they thus open their 
doors is to exempt theaters alone from the responsi- 
bilities attaching to most if not all other businesses 
which are charged by their proprietors with a public 
use. 

In the Metcalfe case there is still another con- 
sideration. Inasmuch as several managers con- 
spired to exclude Mr. Metcalfe from all the theaters 
they represented, a question of conspiracy as well as 
revocable license was involved. In an English case, 
for instance, it was once decided that any spectator 
at the theater may freely express disapproval by 
hissing, and, consequently, that the whole audience 
may do so; but that a conspiracy to hiss for the pur- 
pose of personal injury would not be tolerated. 
Applying that precedent to Mr. Metcalfe, it might 
be said that even if the theaters could lawfully 
exclude him at will, each for reasons of its own, they 
could not conspire to exclude him pursuant to a 
general purpose to injure him. But, the broad 
ground of criticism of the New York decision is its 
treatment of a place of business, so notably of a 
public character as the theater, as if it were a purely 
private and personal place like the front yard of a 
cottage.—Chicago Public. 


The Natural Result 
On the strength of the decision a manager who 
did not like the opinions of certain dramatic critics 
might have them excluded from their theaters at any 
time, so that the public would read nothing that was 
not favorable to their productions.—Editor and 


Publisher. 
Hard on the Public 


According to the decision there must be specific 
law in New York to cover such a point. For in- 
stance, New York has an “equal rights” law, 
which makes it a penalty for a hotel man, restau- 
rant keeper, saloonist or the conductor of any busi- 
ness house to refuse the patronage of negroes because 
of their color. It seems that there is no such equal 
rights law in regard to critics attending theaters. 
How the case would result were the critic a negro 
is a topic which would furnish food for interesting 
speculation. 

This decision, however, applies only to the State 
of New York. In other States decisions have been 
made on both sides. In some the theater is held to 
be a licensed house of public entertainment to which 
no person of good character and the price can be 
denied admission. In others the New York view 
of the subject is taken. So New York furnishes no 
precedent. 

From the public standpoint, it is unfortunate that 
critics can be debarred from New York theaters 
because their writings don’t please the managers. 
It will be harder than ever now to find the truth 
about the productions in the public prints, for it is 
plain that the truth-teller will soon come under the 
ban.—Wheeling (W. Va.) News. 


How About the Shuberts and Belasco ? 

A theater is not, declares the court, a public house 
and the proprietor of a theater has the right to refuse 
admission to anybody whose presence is offensive 
or undesirable. That Mr. Metcalfe has chosen to 
make himself cbjectionable to all managers who 
happen to be Jews is a notorious fact.—A merican 
Hebrew. 
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“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, HELP ME QUICK!” . 


Absent-minded Doctor: WHY, CERTAINLY—LET’S SEE—TONGUE 
COATED, RATHER FEVERISH, TAKE ONE OF THESE POWDERS 
EVERY TWO HOURS AND I’LL CALL AGAIN IN A DAY OR TWO. 


It Seems That Way 

There was evidence that the members of the 
Theater Managers’ Association had taken concerted 
action in the matter. They had agreed to exclude 
Metcalfe from their houses, and the question arises 
whether they had not thereby entered into such a 
conspiracy as the law forbids. 

It is an acknowledged legal principle that because 
an individual may do a certain thing by himself it 
does not follow that he can rightfully do the same 
thing in concert with others. There may be an 
illegal conspiracy to do an act not in itself illegal 
and it looks like a fairly debatable question whether 
the agreement of the theater managers to exclude 
Metcalfe from their houses does not come within 
that category.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Theater a Peanut Stand 

This is somewhat at variance with the popular 
idea that the theater is an institution in which the 
public has a legitimate interest. Indeed, it probably 
is opposed to the idea of the proprietors themselves. 
They, their playhouses and their people have always 
been regarded as public property in the strictest 
sense. The public felt a sense of proprietorship 
and of responsibility for the successes and failures 
of theatrical veritures, but it seems now that all this 
Was wrong, and that the public really has no more 
interest, in a broad sense, in the theater than in the 
peanut stand at the corner. It is simply a private 
business, like that of a retail grocery, and if the 
Proprietor doesn’t want to sell to you he doesn’t 
have to. This, of course, applies only to New York, 
and it remains to be seen whether the highest court 
of New York—the Court of Appeals—will sustain 
his position. —St. Joseph Press. 


Western Americanism 

Of course, the theater may exercise, must exercise, 
the tight to bar out persons who offend the others 
in the audience by any unseemly behavior. This is 
but guaranteeing the constitutional right of the 
“pursuit of happiness” to the others in the theatrical 
audience. But that the press should be muzzled by 
the New York Court of Appeals, in the case of Met- 
calfe, of Lire, against the Frohmans or the syndi- 
tate, is another story. This is surely the taking 
away of the also constitutional right of “freedom of 
Speech” and “freedom of the press.” 
We cannot see how the West can accept this de- 
“sion, how it can give “full faith and credit” to the 
decision of the New York court. It is not a credita- 
ble performance.—St. Paul Dispatch. 
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Banks & Biddle Co. 





DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


HERALDISTS 





A Superior “Service by Mail” 


Places a stock of unusual merit and scope at the disposal of those who wish to 
select articles of unquestioned quality at favorable prices. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
just issued 

describing attractive new styles in the following 
moderate- priced Gold and Diamond Jewelry: 
Bangles, Barettes, Brooches, Hat Pins, Handy 
Pins, Watches, Guard Chains, Lockets, Back 
Combs, Scarf Pins, Cuff Links, Watch Fobs. 
“THE BOOK OF PRECIOUS STONES” indicates 
the richness of the diamond stock and beauty of the 
newer designs. 


“ETIQUETTE OF WEDDING STATIONERY 
(correct forms, phraseology, etc.). 


Any of the above booklets, sent on request. 


THE 1907 YEAR BOOK 
not illustrated 
cataloguing the entire stock, sent on request. 


WEDDING SILVERWARE 
Photographs upon application 


All silverware marked B. B. B. Co. is English Ster- 
ling Standard, 925-1000 fine, and of substantial 
weights. Flatware is sold by actual weight of silver 
— $1 per ounce upward. 


SILVER FORKS AND SPOONS 
TEA SPOONS, $8 to $20 
DESSERT SPOONS, $16 to $32 
SOUP SPOONS, $16 to $30 
TABLE SPOONS, $24 to $45 
BREAKFAST FORKS, $16 to $32 
TABLE FORKS, $24 to $42 
DESSERT FORKS, $16 to $32 


MAHOGANY CHESTS 


Containing 5 doz. Forks and Spoons, $110 to $200. 
Larger sets to $1000 and upward. 
Serving Pieces to match all patterns. 


GOODS ON APPROVAL 
Careful and varied selection will be sent for inspection, customary Bank or Mercantile 


references only required. 


VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA 
are invited to inspect this unusual establishment and to examine the stock freely, as a 


matter of interest independent of any wish to 


purchase. 
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(C 1218-20-22 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA.  } 




















The 


' ae 
only way to enjoy the whole- 


some, nutritious qualities of coffee is to make it without boiling. 
The only percolator that absolutely does this is the 


“UNIVERSAL” Coffee Percolator 


In less than one minute after heat is applied, lukewarm water 
is percolating through the coffee, gradually increasing in tem- 


perature. 


When the boiling point is reached the coffee is 


ready to serve—without any tannin—without bitterness— 


pure and wholesome. 


Made of Aluminum and “Elite” Enamel Ware—different styles 
and sizes. $2.50 up, of hardware dealers and house furnishing stores. 
It’s worth the cost of 


May we send you our free booklet? 
a postal to know how to get the best out of coffee. 


LANDERS, FRARY @ CLARK, 


24 Commercial St. - - 


New Britain, Conn. 




















Shaving 


iams Stick 


The Thoughtful Man | 


who carefully considers the comfort 
and health of his face always insists 
on’ getting Williams’ Shaving Soap. 
Its pure, creamy, antiseptic lather 
assures a degree of satisfaction and 
healthfulness afforded by no other 


shaving soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere, 
Send 4 cents in stamps for a Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake 
of Luxury Shaving Soap, trialsize. (Enough for 50shaves.) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
London Paris Berlin Sydney 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
and Insist on Having the Cenuine 
“Si The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop— , 


The 


p/ CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 5%., Cotton 25c 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


CEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
ALWAYS EASY | 
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Office detail is fast being reduced to mechanical exactness, 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


writing letters in purple-copying ink, documents to be preserved in 
non-fading black, and red when desired for emphasis and billing, is 
doing more in this direction than any machine yet devised. 


The price is the same as that of all Smith Premier Models 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BRANCH STORES EVERYWHERE 








To say that a thing is “as good as gold” is very 
complimentary to the gold. 

If a printer should say “this paper 1s as good as 
O.p Hampsuire Bonp,” it is very complimentary 
to our product. 

But, when you want go.d, you want gold; not 
something as good as gold, and when you tell your 
printer or lithographer that you want your letters on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


** Look for the Water Mark” 
we know you will see that you get it, even if it is 
“ made a little better than seems necessary.” We 
make it that way for men and firms who will not 
jeopardize an important written message by an in- 
ferior presentation. 


That O_tp HampsuireE Bonp is good paper for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of business and professional 
men. Many of them have told us it 
is the best. Prove this yourseli—have 
your printer show you the Otp Hamp- 
SHIRE Bonp Book of Specimens, or 
bet.er still, write us for a ccpy. It con- 
tains suggestive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Otp HampsHirE 
Bonp. Please write on your present i) 


letterhead. (1) Wy 


Hampshire Paper Company ah ON 0 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond papers exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. XLVIII. SEPT. 6, 1906. No. 1245. 


17 West Tuirty-First Street, New York. 


- geseoreiage are 
active all over 
the country, and 
the fall air is full 
, of names and other of the 
parts of speech. Many 
: States have governors to 
jn, all the States have representatives 
in Congress to vote for and many of 
them choose Senators. As fine a lot of 
political rows are in progress as any 
partisan of free institutions could de- 
sire. In Massachusetts the stand-patters 
and the tariff-revisers are locking horns. 
In Iowa the same issue is part of the 
fight. In various congressional districts 
the American Federation of Labor in- 
tends tooppose the reelection of Congress- 
men, like Speaker Cannon in Illinois 
and Mr. Littlefield in Maine, whose 
conduct has not been satisfactory to 
Labor. In Georgia there has been a 
fierce competition of aspirants who 
want to be governor. In Ohio there are 
various anti-boss fights, and a hot one 
in New Jersey, and much livelier times 
than common in Rhode Island. There 
is also Colonel Churchill’s anti-railroad 
campaign in New Hampshire, and so 
it goes all over the country. Plenty of 
yeast is  stirring—anti-boss, _ tariff-re- 
vision, anti-corporation—and_ the whole 
pan of dough is full of bubbles. 

This is a good condition and highly 
favorable to that lively interest in politics 
and candidates which is indispensable 
to the proper working of popular gov- 
ernment. And nowhere are there more 
bubbles or a better lot of important 
fights than here in New York where both 
parties have engrossing domestic dif- 
ficulties to settle before they can line up 
against one another. It is Odell against 
Higgins and most of the thinking 
Republicans against both Higgins and 
Odell. It is Jerome against Hearst; 
McClellan against Murphy. Mr. Jerome 
has said no more at this writing than that 
he will run if he can get the Democratic 
nomination, but it is believed that he 


Lifes 


will run if needed, whether he gets it 
or not. Both Democrats and Republi- 
cans hold their conventions on Septem- 
ber 25th, and not until after that will 
it be possible to say how many candi- 
dates there will be or who. It is practi- 
cally certain, however, that if Higgins 
and: Hearst are the regular contestants 
there will be some one else who will get 
the votes of those who want neither. 





RMED rebellion is prevalent at 

this writing in Cuba. Not a very 
big one as yet, but extensive enough to 
be ominous and to occasion regret and 
some concern in this country. There 
are two parties in Cuba: the Moderates, 
headed by President Palma, and the 
Liberals. The rebels are Liberals. Our 
neighbor, the Sun, an authority on things 
that concern Cuba, expounds the basis 
of their discontent to be that they have 
not had what our leading citizen calls 
“‘a square deal.” After the new consti- 
tution of the Cuban Republic had been 
adopted the laws of the country should 
have been promptly revised to match it. 
It seems that they never have been re- 
vised. The old Spanish laws are in 
force and give the President control 
of all the offices. President Palma has 
turned all the Liberals out of office and 
put in Moderates. By so doing he was 
able to control the election last fall in 
the interest of the Moderates. Conse- 
quently, some of the Liberals, not being 
able to get their political dues by peace- 
ful means, have got out their guns and 
machetes and taken to the woods. 
The present government of Cuba, it 
appears, is an oligarchy. The question 
seems to be whether it can put down the 
rebellion and Mexicanize the island or 
will come to terms with the rebels and 
manage things on more popular lines. 


B finos earthquake in Chile and the repeti- 

tion on a smaller scale of the story 
of San Francisco has caused disagreeable 
things to be said of the backbone of the 


American continent. They tell us it is 
new and rather soft, and liable to buckle 
now and then, with painful resulting 


surface phenomena. Dr. Hayes, the 
head expert of the Geological Survey, 
is looking for further jolts along the line 
of the Andes north of Chile; and also in 
Mexico. He does not suggest any reme- 
dy, and, indeed, precautions are in vain 
in the case of earthquakes. The thing 
to do is to stand from under if possible, 
but beyond that the rule is, as with the 
appendicitis operation, to survive if 
you can, and pay the bill if you can get 
the money. The bill at Valparaiso will 
not be so large by half, or more, as that 
at San Francisco, but it will be very 
heavy, and the lamentable loss of life 
runs up into the thousands. 


INCE Union Pacific raised its dividend 

to ten per cent. with tumultuous 
and extraordinary resulting phenomena 
in Wall Street, the attention of many 
thousands of minds has been directed 
to consideration of the moral qualities 
of Mr. EdwardHarriman. Itmust be try- 
ing to any one to have his moral qualities 
become the subject of so much attention 
during his lifetime. If our character 
should ever be so-much. discussed as 
Mr. Harriman’s has been, we should 
want to wear ear-muffs. Some introspec- 
tion a character will bear, and a reason- 
able amount of contemplation and dis- 
cussion from the outside, but to have 
everybody computing how large and 
hot a red-hot stove would have to be 
to be safely left unwatched within one’s 
reach must be considerably disenchant- 
ing. 

Nobody knows how much money 
Mr. Harriman made in the rise in stocks 
which resulted from the action of his 
directors, but he was credited with a 
profit of ten million dollars. To say 
that his moral reputation has suffered 
ten million dollars’ worth in conse- 
quence would be a splendid compli- 
ment to pay him. It is more accurate, 
however, to say that it would have 
suffered ten million dollars’ worth of 
damage if it had been good for such a 
loss. Whether he has been justly criti- 
cised we don’t know. These are cen- 
sorious times, and it is hard for even the 
best of men to step out and scoop up 
ten or fifteen millions over night without 
somebody getting up and calling him 
a hog. 





Lire 


Life’s Little Problems 





= HERE was once a Genie in the service of a 
—4 poor and struggling, but gifted, young 
Artist; and he complained early and late and 
often of his job. Not without reason, it may 
be said, for the Artist led the poor old soul 
such a dance that his patience was worn to 
a thin thread, and he finally spoke plainly 
and to the point. 

“T,” remarked the Genie, ‘‘have, from your childhood up, 
been your especial guardian, and I must confess that I am 
more bored and harassed by the vagaries of your artistic 
temperament than tongue can tell.” 

The Artist shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

“‘T have always known that you were a Genie of very 
ordinary caliber,” he answered; ‘“‘therefore, you cannot be 
expected to understand the exquisite sensitiveness of the highly 
wrought artistic nature. It is so attuned to the beautiful 
that””—— 

‘There you go again!” cried the Genie, grinding his teeth. 
““You have bowed down and worshipped that pampered 
artistic temperament until it is swollen with pride and 
insolence and lays much virtue to itself because of its caprices 
and eccentricities; but I assure you that I have reached 
the limits of my endurance, and I am minded to give you 
such a jolt that you will not soon forget it.” 

“‘That’s just what you can’t do,” said the Artist, trium- 
phantly. ‘There is one thing the artistic temperament will not 
tolerate, and that is a bit or a curb. Another thing, here I 
live in a garret aloof and have few friends and go poorly clad, 
and you promised me fame, and honor and wealth. Now, I 
assume, somewhat optimistically, no doubt, in view of your 
recent conduct, that you mean to keep your word.” 

‘‘Bother take it!”? exclaimed the Genie, ‘‘I had almost for- 
gotten that old promise; but—my oath is sacred.” 

“Ha! ha!” cried the Artist, and he laughed loud and 
long. ‘‘ You are bound by your sacred oath.” : 

Then to celebrate the victory, he let out a few reefs in his 
artistic temperament and gave himself carte-blanche to go 
as far as he pleased. 

Within a week the Genie was a sad sight. During that time 
he had not known one restful moment, and,,as he was far 
from young, it told upon him terribly. His best friends and 
his mirror informed him that he had aged a thousand years, 
so he took the fortnight’s vacation allowed him by law and 
retired to the desert to meditate. 

When he returned, even the Artist scarcely recognized 
him. His brow was calm and peaceful, his smile placid and 
his step alert. 

“Dear me,” remarked the Artist, ‘‘the change has cer- 
tainly done you good. I didn’t realize how seedy you were.” 

*““My son,” the Genie replied, ‘‘you have had your innings; 
now I propose to have mine. Let me inform you that my 
physician has ordered complete rest and foreign travel, and 
rather than have you without a guardian I have arranged for 
Anthony Comstock to take my job. He will entertain you 
daily with dissertations on art.” 

The Artist raved and protested and finally fell at the Genie’s 





HAZARDS OF MODERN PASTIME 


Autoist and Balloonist: HEY! KEEP TO THE RIGHT 


feet, the beads of cold sweat standing out upon his brow; 
and begged and implored, groveling most piteously. 

But the Genie was adamant. 

“One year with Anthony as your guardian angel,” he 
said, “‘and you may have fame, honor, wealth. Refuse 
this, and it means forever the garret with all that it implies.” 

And the Artist chose—Anthony or the garret ? Which ? 
Do you know ? 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 
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Our Fresh Air Fund 


“In Memory of Millbrig’’. . 
Merriewold Park Club 


Acknowledged with Thanks 


3 barrels of Crackers, from Chatland & Lenhart, 
Brownsville, Pa. 

$ case Taffy-Tolu Gum, from Colgan Gum Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

1 case Imperial Granum, from John Carle & Sons, 
New York City. 

To Messrs. Redfield Brothers, 300 circulars for Lirr’s 
Fresh Air Fund. 

1 package of clothing, from Mrs. E. E. Higgins, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


‘J )NES died respected by everybody.” 
“That so? I thought he left a 
widow.” 





MR. BUTTERFLY FLITTER WAS HANDSOME AND GAY; 
WHY, HE’D NE’ER GIVEN MARRIAGE A THOUGHT. 
BUT HE DALLIED TOO LONG BY A FLOWER ONE DAY, 
AND BEFORE HE COULD FLIT HE WAS CAUGHT! 


‘aay 2 


The American Drama 
HE manager sat in his easy chair 
And spoke of the plans he had in air 
To the newspaper man, who sat agape 


’ 


Inscribing words for the morning “ pape”’: 


““Th’ American drama has come to stay, 
It’s arrived for sure, it’s bound to pay. 

I want all the native plays I can get, 

So bring ’em along; but don’t forget 

To mention that while I was in France 


I had the good fortune and seized the chance 


To secure some dramas by V. Sardou, 
Maurice Donnay and Berton, too. 
Hervieu and Bisson have written for me, 
And for something new Rostand's his fee. 
Yes, there is no doubt, and again I say, 
Th’ American drama has come to stay. 
I’m glad to see that the public here 
Wants native plays, I never had fear 

To put on a piece an American wrote; 
But, incidentally, you might note 

That while I was over in London town 
I paid important royalties down 


aE gage 


WHY THEY MARRIED 


For Pincro’s latest and Jones’s best; 
And one by Hicks that had stood the test. 
I also got from Sims and Raleigh 
A melodrama red and gory. 
Yes! Quote me strong, for again I say, 
Th’ American drama has come to stay. 
Oh! by the bye, if there is no hitch 
I'll probably do a play by Fitch.” 

Edward Fales Coward. 


E CLIMBED down from the pay 
car with his month’s wages still in 
his hand. 
“‘Sure, ye must be feelin’ rich, Pat, 
with all ye have there,” said a bystander. 
‘And what does this signify to me,”’ 
answered Pat: ‘‘just two looks, wan 
whin I get it, and wan whin I give it to 
the ould woman.” 


N CHINA they are emancipating the 
women’s feet; here we have got as far 
as the head. 





HE WAS A GENTLE AND SENSITIVE CHAP, 
HE MARRIED THE FORCEFUL MISS HOWE; 

HE WANTED HER SYMPATIIY, DID THE POOR YAP— 
HE HAS EVERY ONE’S SYMPATHY NOW! 











A Fragment of Ovid 


MNES agunt, sed pater 
Toto die sedet; 

Pedes ante ignem, 

Tubam terre fumet! 
Mater lavandas prendet, 

Ann soror atque— 
In nostro omnes agunt, 

Sed senex- -ne! 
O, Condamnati! 


Some Honks 


E WHO maims and speeds away will 
live to drive another day. 

Faint-hearted driver never won fair 
lady. 

‘‘Oh, that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt, thaw and resolve itself 
into a dew’’—so as not to makea 
jar when the machine strikes it. 

Don’t cry over spilt milk —be 
thankful it wasn’t the gasoline. 

But trailing clouds of gory do 
we come. 

Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to let them know you ~ 
got it in a raffle. 

Man wants but little 
here below. (This makes » ~ 
no reference to the police , 
judge.) ~ 

A very ancient and fish- \\§ 
like smell. Ww 

A -bribe in time saves a 
fine. 

° X 

There is so much bad in the 
best of them; 

There is so much good in the 
worst of them, 

That it does not behoove us owners — 
of any of them 

To talk about the machines of the 


rest of them. ; 
Gasoline. 


Traveling with a Baby 


N THE life of every man who owns or 
has a minority interest in a baby the 
time may come when it is necessary to 
travel with him. In this awful emer- 
gency, what is to be done? What steps 
should be taken to make matters as easy 
as possible ? 

Some men prefer to travel with a baby 
under cover of the darkness, where they 
can avoid their friends and if smiled at, 
it will be only by total strangers. As 
long as it is probable that one will be up 
all night anyway, perhaps this is best. 

Secure beforehand the services of an 


‘here 


able trained nurse, and then arrange for 
a continuous line of porters from your 
house to the Pullman car section. In 
addition to the baby, your wife and the 
nurse, take along a hand dairy, a 
Pasteurizing outfit, a box of assorted 
rattles, two or three million safety pins, 
a linen store, a portable drug store and 
a bottle of whisky. Put the baby in the 
center of a set of graded army blankets, 
roll him up in a shawl strap and proceed. 

Every time the baby cries unroll- him 
and feed. Take a drink occasionally 
yourself. Always be sociable with a 
baby if possible. 
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Make arrangements with the railroad 
company beforehand. It is awkward to 
arrive on the train five minutes before 
it leaves and have to sit on the arm of a 
seat for fifty miles trying to amuse the 
baby with the faces of the passengers. 

Having secured your section in the 
Pullman, get there before any one else, 
put your wife and baby in the lower 
berth, the trained nurse in the upper, 
tip the porter and pretend not to know 
them for the rest of the journey. You 
will then be on friendly terms with the 
rest of the passengers. 

If Providence insists upon your 
traveling with a baby in the daytime, 
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do not when you run up against your old 
friends on the ferry boat, as you carry 
your precious charge on your shoulder, 
look too foolish. Keep up your nerve, 
and pass it off lightly. Remember that 
babies will happen even in the best 
regulated families and that to travel 
with them occasionally is the task of 
every father. 


Who Cares? 


HE WISE ONE: So Restwell has 
gone. He was a good chap; do 
you know what he left? 
THE Ipror: He left a world that 
needed him. He left a good name. 
He left behind him so many good 
deeds that if half of them were 
recorded, his enemies, if he has any, 
may have no fear of meeting him 
in another world. He left in- 
numerable bonds of friendship 
—interest bearing bonds pay- 
able in golden memories. He 
left—— 
“Thunder! I meant how 
much money did he leave.” 
“Oh, I don’t know?” 
Fuller W. Rice. 


A Letter 


— HIGHLANDS, MASS. 
Lire PuBLisHING CoMPANY: 
Dear Lije—Let me thank you for 
Lire of July 26. From cover to cover 
it had nothing to try one’s good nature: 
no wanton communications; no issue- 
solving; no desperately non-sectarian edi- 
”  torials. 
It was good. I handed it to my friends with 
genuine pleasure. M. H. Douglass. 
August 4, 1906. 


_) Our thanks, Mr. Douglass, but we 


cannot promise to be so good all the 
time. We must have some fun our- 
selves. 


New Styles in Thought 


OLITICAL opinions this year are more gaily 
colored than ever. Neat effects are seen, how- 
ever, in old gold, although the greens still continue 
to hold their own. There are several new effects in 
socialism circles, Sinclair blouscs being worn ex- 
tensively and red flannel is again coming in. 

We have noticed nothing especially new in theology, 
although several heretics have attempted innovations 
without success. Straight fronts are still worn, and the 
hats are trimmed, as usual, with sprigs of immortelle. 
In literary groups thcre are some pretty designs 
made over from last ycar’s patterns, trimmed with 
epigrams. ‘ 

Thoughts, on the whole, remain about the same. 





ISHONESTY is no respecter of 
persons. 
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‘Lire 


a The Gospel of Getting On 
ei and give not flattery, I am become as sounding brass 
ys) or a tinkling cymbal. 
. eo ceive all chicaneries and wire-pullings; and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove deadheads and 

And though I bestow all my work to pamper the idle, and 
though I give my brain to be turned and give not flattery, 

Flattery schemeth long, and is complaisant ; flattery envieth 
not—because she is sure to keepahead. Flattery vaunteth not 
knows whom to puff. 

Does not behave with unseemly self-respect, but stoopeth 
easily provoked at being patronized, thinketh no evil—of the 
rich and powerful. 
things, endureth all things—essential for aggrandizement. 

Flattery never faileth; whether there be enthusiasm it shall 
there be knowledge it shall vanish away—clear out of sight. 

When I was a child I spake as a child and said I was going 
moon, and tell the truth and hitch my wagon to the stars and 
finally drive it through Elysian fields of middle-aged affluence. 
the reward of diligence. When I became a woman I put 
away childish things and learned that if you indulge the 
street. 

And now abideth vanity, ignorance, and flattery, but the 


‘4 —— HOUGH I speak with the tongues of men and angels, 
And though I have the gift of prophecy, and per- 
give not flattery, I am nothing. 
it profiteth me nothing. 
itsel{—but its superiors in office; is not puffed up—but 
with becoming humility; seeketh not her own dignity; is not 
Beareth all things, fawneth in all things, cringeth in all 
fail; whether there be advisers they shall cease ; whether 
to work faithfully and pluck bright honor from the pale-faced 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child that success is 
luxury of honor you’ve got to pay for it by living on a back 
greatest of these is flattery. Lillian James Crockett. 


Swim or Soak 
MHERST COLLEGE has got a new fifty-thousand-dollar 
swimming pool and has made a rule that hereafter all 
students must qualify in swimming . Students failing to qualify 
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“JONAH, PAY ME AT ONCE FOR THAT INSIDE ROOM YOU OCCUPIED, MEALS 
INCLUDED, FORTY DAYS AND FORTY NIGHTS.” 


after due notice will be used to stock the pool. The new rule 
is a little reminiscent of the once popular ordeal-by-water, 
but is good notwithstanding. Every person who pretends to 
be trained ought both to know how to swim and to be 
practised in drowning the fool who rocks the boat. 


Really Encouraging 


RIEND: So you have been revisiting Somerville, after 
all these years. How is it getting along? 
RETURNED NATIVE (enthusiastically): Oh, Somerville is 
progressing splendidly. They have just built a fine, new 
jail, the finest in the county, and they needed it, too. 
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Early Rumors 

HE vikings left few memorials. The fact that Plymouth 

Rock, the Berkshire Hills and the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery still remain is held to indicate nothing further 
than that the Norsemen had an abundance of ballast for 
their boats, and to be of little or no historical significance. 
There were no $3 shoes in the market then, the Douglases 
being detained in Scotland (it is a curious coincidence that the 
Marquis of Queensberry was a Douglas and that the most 
noted exponent of his rules for bridge whist, Mr. Lawrence 
Sullivan, is a product of Massachusetts), and $3 being about 
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their limit, the vikings presently got cold feet. They had no 
eye for the possibilities. Cranberry culture they deemed 
beneath them, and ethical culture had not begun to come 
in yet. Their hopeless density is shown by the fact that 
whereas they must have got their clearance papers from the 
very custom house where Nathaniel Hawthorne was one 
day to be a starving clerk, they went away cursing the country 
and suspecting nothing. 

It was Columbus who discovered America to stay dis- 
covered. How he ever managed to do it without the backing 
of Mr. Randolph Hoist (as it has been ingeniously suggested 


THE VIKINGS ABANDON BOSTON AND SEEK WARMER CLIMES FARTHER NORTH 
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THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


that he may have been Hoist by his own petard) and ex- 
clusively for the Choinal, is something of a mystery. 

America has beenon the map continuously since Columbus’s 
time. Dr. Parkhurst claimed, one spell, that New York was 
lost, and New York is, to all intents and purposes, America, 
and while considerable alarm was felt at the time, it is now 
believed that the Doctor was the victim of an optical illusion. 
Dr. Parkhurst’s eyesight, by the way, has never been all his 
friends could wish. It is said that he can’t see his finish, even 
in retrospect. 

Columbus was nothing if not resourceful. Not only did 
he cleverly conceive that the world was round, but he knew 
many tricks with eggs. For example, on one occasion, when 
his crew were very much cast down, he composed, and recited 
these famous lines: 

“In Brooklyn, an eloquent preacher 
Said: “The hen is a beautiful creature!’ 
And the hen, hearing that, 
Laid an egg in his hat, 
And thus did the hen reward Beecher.” 

This was the first use, upon any great historic occasion, 
of the limerick. The old belief that limericks were employed 
ét the siege of Constantinople has been exploded by later 
discoveries. The next great limerick was the one about the 





old monk in Siberia, which Henry VIII. had written in 1542 
to show how he felt about the monastic system and to prepare 
public sentiment for the spoliation of the monasteries, 


Chicago's Complete Rogue 
Nia contemplation of a completed work makes for tran- 
quillity of mind. It is restful to dwell upon a finished 
course in which were no omissions and nothing left to be done. 

For example, let the mind alight on the exploits, lately dis- 
closed, of Paul Stensland, president of Milwaukee Avenue 
State Bank of Chicago. For methodical and thorough rascality 
Mr. Stensland measures up to the very best standards. Work- 
ing over a protracted period, he was able to divert to his uses 
a truly wonderful proportion of his bank’s funds, and to amuse 
himself at the same time with various sports and hazards after 
banking hours. His daughtér says she left home because of 
the female companions whom her father installed in his house. 
Finally, just before the bubble broke at the bank, Mr..Stens- 
land faded out of sight with a last haul of loot, and is at this 
writing still unapprehended. 

Some of the bank’s depositors have gone crazy, and others 
are much perturbed. It is too bad. Consummate scoundrels 
are rare, and ought to be appreciated and enjoyed, even by 
persons who lose by them. 





Copyright, 1906, by lure Pustisnine Company. 
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HERE seems to be a certain confusion in the fire insurance mind con 


cerning the rights, duties and obligations of policy-holders——San Francisco 
Argonaut. 
Not the slightest. The policy-holder must pay exorbitant 
premiums and, in case of loss, collect if he can. 


te 
Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity, 
swear by the blood of the Revolution never to violate in the least particular the 
laws of the country, and never to tolerate their violation by others——One cf 
Abraham Lincoln’s early speeches. 
Yes, and drive the lawyers and high financiers out of 
business. =) 
a 
Miss Ida Simonton, of Pittsburg, is going to Africa to learn the monkey 
language.—Philadelphia Press. 
Is the lady excluded from the parvenu circles of Newport ? 
Mr. Bryan says thefe are other things in life beside office-hold- 
ing.—Houston Post. 


Continuous office-seeking, for instance. Eh, 


4 Colonel ? 
a 


Pope Pius X. has confided to St. Christopher the duty of watching over 
motorists as their patron saint.—New York Tribune. 

Judging from the accident columns, the Pope ought to 
appoint some other saint to help Christopher. 


I 


Mr. Comstock’s art education may be deficient, but he has a good eye for 
some things.—Portland Oregonian. 


Especially for the advertising that makes the simple folk 
who pay his salary believe he earns it. 
+) 
Recent developments incline us to believe that the National, of Hartford, is a 


company with which no honest man should have anything to do.— Sax Francisco 
Argonaut. 


Fire insurance and life insurance seem to be running a 


close race. m 


A Society for the Suppression of Vice may be at the same time a Society for 
the Suggestion of Indecency—New York Sun. 
As he looks at it, it’s The Society for the Salary of Anthony. 
+ 


Senator Depew’s automobile was recently hell up by a constable for speeding. 
—Washington Star. 


It’s a shame to interfere with a Senator who’s only trying 

o get strong enough to write a resignation. 
oSy> 

New York has a new kind of gold brick game.—Chicago News. 

It’s called ‘‘Guess the dividend,” and is worked by dis- 
honest railway presidents. ¢ : 

It is announced that Mr. Bryan will leave for the antipodes immediately after 
the November elections of the current year. 


Cincinnati Commercial. 


And for his regular trip to Salt Creek in 1908. 
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The Maine State entomologist has discovered a pea-green cockroach.— 
Mexican Herald. 


The next stage is sky-blue kangaroos with purple wings. 


) 

More celebrity for Mr. Longworth. Would he have been chosen to that 
policy-holders’ committee if things had been different ?—Lowell Courier. 

He seems headed for the presidency of the Mutual. With 

Paul Morton president of the Equitable, the New York is the 

only one left for Leonard Wood. 


fl 


How old is a woman at thirty-five ?>—Baltimore American. 


In many cases she has just reached the age of 


indiscretion. ke 


A man in Boston fell asleep at his open window, fell out, broke his back, 
got up and walked into the house and went to bed.—Dallimore American. 


Only another example of the superiority of the Boston 
mind over matter. Ne es al 

The naval review in Oyster Bay will cost the Treasury half a million.— 
Rochester Herald. 

Who cares? Pa’s rich. 
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Enter, the New Season 

IKE the bear who has been sleeping and 
\ sucking his paws in a cave all winter, the 
\ New York theater-goer at this time of year 
sallies forth lean for the indulgence of his 
stage appetite. Years since he learned 
to leave the roof-gardens to the gullible 
out-of-towner, who could be made to believe 
that they were either gardens or amusing. 
The “shows” in the places of his summer 
sojourning have been too crude to appeal 
to his metropolitan taste. He comes back with new zest and 
almost with a new belief in the alluring advertisements and 
announcements of the theaters. 

* * * 





FE WILL find that his theatrical hunger has been anticipated 
even earlier than usual this year. Now that the theatrical 
business is no longer an absolute monopoly its activities both 
commerical and artistic have received a new impetus and the 
competition which is the life of art, as it is of trade, spreads before 
the theater-goer a feast of new things from which to choose. 
* ** * 
POWERFUL play, remarkably well cast and staged, is “The 
Kreutzer Sonata” at the Manhattan. Its theme is morbid 
and its climax tragic but the story takes an immediate hold on the 
interest and its development and incidental character-drawing 
are done with a simplicit ind directness that mark its 
author as a dramatist of ial force and ability. 
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kind of steps to the same kind of marching by 
an aggregation of girls with much the same 
kind of prettiness of face and form as their 
countless predecessors. Mr. Richard Golden, 
the leading comedian, shows considerable 
originality in his methods and Mr. Burnside 
introduces something of a plot and one or two 
new and really laughable episodes, but we have 
the usual oriental potentate and his retainers, 
male and female, the traveling millionaire with 
his pretty daughters and the young man in love 
with one of them. 

This isn’t to say that “The Tourists” isn’t 
good of its kind—it is, and should greatly 
please those who are not satiated with the kind 
—but the continued sameness of what is 
known as light opera,or musical comedy, sug- 
gests that there isa grand opportunity for some 
one to make a name by varying its methods. 

* * * 











FIVE SAMPLES FROM “THE TOURISTS’’? CHORUS 


The statement that the play is well cast is made with a reserva- 
tion. In the sense that each artist from Blanche Walsh, the star, 
down to the non-speaking servant, does wel! what is to be done, 
this statement holds good. But the story deals with Russian Jews 
who are transplanted into America, its allusions to Jewish life and 
customs are many, and one of its characters is made a Christian 
obviously for contrast and to point some of the speeches. It would 
have been easy from the large number of Jewish actors on the 
American stage to recruit an entire company, which would have 
made the Jewish atmosphere perfect and suited to the require- 
ments of the play. Even in this particular there is no fault to be 
found with the strongly marked character parts such as the 
Ephraim of Mr. William Travers, the Bella of Jessie Ralph and 
that admirable portrayal of the high-minded and generous 
patriarch Raphael by Mr. George Sumner. Even Blanche Walsh’s 
depiction of the heroine, Alattie, sufficient as it is, would have 
gained more in effectiveness were she more in appearance a 
daughter of Israel. To make that sterling and pronouncedly 
American actress, Eleanor Carey, a Jewish matron is a little out 
of drawing, but the crowning absurdity is casting a Mr. William 
Wadsworth for the part of Samuel, Raphael’s younger son. The 
author evidently had in mind the type of young, boastful Jewish 
bounder, with which we are all familiar, but Mr. Wadsworth is as 
thorough-paced a Yankee youth as ever figured in a down-East 
drama and successfully shatters the illusion which the piece 
is well designed to make perfect. In a very well acted play 
the best acting is done by Helen Ware, who makes Celia stand out 
distinctly as one of the worst of the many bad women of the drama. 

Jacob Gordin, the author, is himself a Russian Jewish immigrant 
and he and his translators have given us another proof that in 
this country there is plenty of material ready to the hand of the 
dramatist who knows how to use it. ‘‘ The: Kreutzer Sonata’”’ is 
not for the young person, but it should not be missed by those who 
like their drama strong. 


*k * * 


VERYTHING is present in ‘‘The Tourists” at the Majestic 
except the originality which is needed to vary the monotony 

of light opera. Striking scenery, elaborate and extensive costumes, 
sparkling music, a book rather cleverer than usual, a good light 
opera Cast, a pretty chorus with an occasional voice—all these are 
there. Also there are the same old characters, saying the same 
kind of things, singing the same kind of songs, dancing the same 


T’S a curious contraption London has sent 
to us in the form of “The Little Stranger.” 
It is frankly a farce written about the diminutive 
but engaging personality of Master Edward Garratt. Mr. Michael 
Morton, the author, was indeed fortunate to find for the purpose 
of his play an undersized human being who combines intelligence, 
youth and attractive personality and, most remarkable of all, 
genuine good nature and a sense of humor. Were Master 
Garratt simply a dwarf the piece would be only a freak show, but 
his real ability and fun-making power make it a laughter-breeder 
which ought to catch the fancy of New York as it did that of 
London. 

In addition to serving as a vehicle for Master Garratt’s in- 
dividual efforts, Mr. Morton’s 
play takes a shy at the feminine 
tendency to run after sham 
exponents of the occult and 
mysterious. The fun he has 
with this strong weakness of 
the weaker sex enables Mr. 
George E. Bellamy to do some 
very effective acting as the 
apostle of the cult of “soul 
hunters’? who are deceived 
into believing that a year old 
baby has become possessed by 
the soul of his presumably de- 
funct father. The rest of the 
imported English cast was 
competent, but not notable, 
with the exception of Miss 
Dora Hole, the nurse maid, 
who gave one of the finest 
attacks of hysterics seen outside 
of a hospital for many a day. 

The Hackett Theater seems 
to have started on its new 
career with a laughing success. 





“THE LITTLE STRANGER” 


* * * 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S edict establishing a catch- 

as-catch-can system of spelling ought to have gone a little 
further and given the authority of the Government of the United 
States to the go-as-you-please system of pronunciation which 
prevails on the American stage. One confusion is as much entitled 
to a Presidential decree as the other. Metcalfe. 
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HE TOWER, by 

Wright, 
which, by comparison at least, has 
some claim to that designation in its 
more dignified usage. It is an intimate 
story of the faculty circle in an American 
college of the second grade. Not by any 
means so well rounded nor so boldly 
conceived as Miss Anna Sholl’s similar 
work, The Law of Life. Not, at first, 
more effective in presenting its many 
characters than to make us feel that they 
would be worth knowing could we only 
get to know them. Not at any time 
adding greatly to our sympathetic com- 
prehension of life. But in the end 
successfully creating a coterie of men 
and women whose existence we do not 
question and whose affairs coicern us. 


Mary 
is one of the recent novels 


Tappan 


Together with a translation, by 
Lorenzo O’ Rourke, of Hippolyte Adolphe 
Taine’s Balzac, a Critical Study, the 
little volume lately published under 
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that title contains an essay upon Taine 
by the translator. O’Rourke’s appre- 
ciation is a curious though interesting 
paper, the product of a genuine admira- 
tion joined to a racial intolerance of 
the scientific temperament. Taine’s 
critique, of course, is one of the classics 
and curiosities of modern criticism, 
Taine, intellectually omnivorous and 
ruled by a passion for order analyzing 
Balzac whose omnivorous intellect was 
swayed by the disorder of passion. 


The quaintly pathetic stories of 
Rebecca Mary, told by Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, are to be added to the long list 
of New England sketches interpreting 
the struggle between warm hearts and 
bleak traditions. Rebecca Mary, so 
little and so conscious of the responsi- 
bility of being a Plummer, and Aunt 
Olivia, so dried-in-the-pod and so 
sternly conscious of the same responsi- 
bility, are described with a tenderness 
they would be the last to countenance 
but which they fully deserve. 


Mansfield Brooks’s story of early 
slave-trading days in New Eng- 
land, The Newell Fortune, is a sort 
of historical romance of tainted 
money. It is constructed on 
the naive hypothesis that vice 
and virtue grow in chunks, 
and that the chief difficulty in 
\ life arises from the fact that 
WAY | the good manners and dia- 
I monds of the one are easily 
|| mistaken for the white hair 
|| and plain petticoats of the 
other. It is not a work likely 
to find acceptance with a so- 
phisticated generation. 





Burton E. Stevenson tells a 
pleasant story most pleasant- 
ly in The Girl with the Blue 
Sailor. It isa tale of summer 
days and summering people 
in a Catskill village. It is 
both easy reading and light 





reading. Yet it has the attractiveness 
that lies in an unstrained and appre- 
ciative handling of everyday affairs and 
the merit that lies in handling everyday 
affairs appreciatively. 


Jack Derringer is a title of a mari- 
time dime novel by Basil Lublock under- 
taken, the author tells us, to give a coz- 
rect picture of sailor life to-day. It 
describes the treatment of a mixed 
crew on a Pacific wind-jammer and the 
adventures of three of them who are 
afterward cast adrift. As realism it 
has all the brutality but none of the 
effectiveness of London’s Sea Wolf, 
while as romance it has more than that 
story’s disabilities. Even were it worth 
reading its six or eight alternating dia- 
lects would render it almost unreadable. 


L. Frank Tooker’s sea story, Under 
Rocking Skies, although but care free 
fiction burdened by no didactive purpose, 
is sailed on wetter water. It is a love 
story told by a lover of the sea, and the 
voyage from New England coast to 
Santa Cruz has the simple interest of the 
one and the salt charm of the other. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 


The Tower. By Mary Tappan Wright. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


Balzac, a Critical Study. By Hippolyte Adolphe 


Taine. Translated by Lorenzo O’Rourke. (Funk 
and Wagnalls Company. $1.00.) 
Rebecca Mary. By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


(Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) 
The Newell Fortune. By 
(John Lane Company.) 
The Girl with the Blue Sailor. By Burton E. 
Stevenson. TDodd, Mead and Company. $1.50.) 
Jack Derringer. By Basil Lublock. (E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. $1.50.) 
Under Rocking Skies. By 
Century Company. $1.50.) 


They Don’t See It All 


5 pe egelie you often wondered how 
the men who report boat races are 
able to note and record all the details of 
the contest? We have often wondered, 
but have wondered less since discovering 
that no two of the newspaper reports of 
the late Harvard-Yale University race 
agreed as to even such important details 
as the distance between the boats at the 
finish. At boat races, as in other matters, 
the reporters see what they can, put down 
what they think they see as near as they 
can remember, and fill out by hearsay. 


Mansfield Brooks. 


L. Frank Tooker. (The 





— best satire implies great faith 


in man. 











“ROBERT, WHAT DID YOU PUT IN THE COCKTAILS?” 
New Builer: EYERYTHING WE HAD, MA’AM. 
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Sorrows of a Newport Reader 
NEWPORT correspondent 
writes to the Evening Post that 
having known Mr. Henry 
James since he was a child, and 
his father before him, he longed 
to know what he would think 
of the modern Newport and the changes 
there. With kindling anticipations he 
approached Mr. James’s recent magazine 
article on that subject. But, alas! he 
could not tell what Mr. James thought 
or felt. ‘‘Hours,’’ he says, ‘‘were not at 
my disposal, but, finding that delving 
was needed, I delved, for awhile—then 
had to leave the library; and I didn’t and 
don’t actually know that Mr. James felt 
anything at all, that he even saw what 
he must have seen. Now, wasn’t that a 
trial? and all Henry James’s fault!” 

It was a trial and one in which this 
lamenter will have a thousand sym- 
pathizers. We have been sure ever since 
Mr. James began to print his thoughts 
about the revisited land of his nativity 
that there must be valuable and edifying 
reflections among them if only one could 


Bi 


yank them out of the literary quicksands 
in which he left them. But that cannot be 
done. We have not heard of any one who 
has done it, though several months ago 
a man in Philadelphia published his 
determination to try. 


ANK TELLER: I have no doubt 
you are Billyuns, the ice magnate, 
but you must be identified. Can’t you 
bring in some friend to 
Bittyuns: I have no friends! 
“Tt’s all right. You're identified!” 


RIGGS (who has taken the pre- 
caution to carry his own dress-suit 
case across New York, to his friend 
Griggs, who hasn’t): Have you any idea 
where your baggage is? 
Griccs: Dodd only knows! 


“we entertain a great deal more 

than you did formerly, I notice.” 
“Yes, indeed. This is the first really 

hospitable cook we ever had.” 


Song of a Balloon 


I’m getting 
now to be the style, and, 
filled with dollar gas, far up 
above the crowds I smile at earthly 
things I pass. Nobody may run over 
me nor mangle me, indeed ; and there’s 
no limit, you’ll agree, to my aerial speed. 
With every current I may glide, nor do I 
turn quite pale; if eighty miles an hour 
I ride they can’t put me in jail! 
Indeed, I am a swell affair, a rounder, 
you’ll agree; and autos, as I sail 
the air, must all look up to me. 
At timesT have a lot of sand, 
I’m full with such a 
load. The only oath 
that I command is 
this: “Well I'll 
be blowed!” 
High O! 
I sail in 
lordly 
state 
across the checkered 
sky. I do not even 
have to wait until 
the clouds roll by ! 














Pluto: 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER, CHARON? YOU LOOK TROUBLED. 















































“MY BUSINESS HAS BEEN KILLED BY SOME OF THOSE PROGRESSIVE NEW YORKERS WHO HAVE DUG A TUNNEL UNDER THE STYX AND ARE NOW RUNNING 


EXPRESSES EVERY TWO MINUTES.” 











Who Was Right? 


OR the past hour the minister’s daughter and the 
scientist had been sitting on the brow of the hill, 
shaded by an ancient oak. 

Up there the air was cool and refreshing. 
her fine hair in gentle disarray. 

Below them lay the village, the church spire, severely 
white, rising in the air in silent admonition to all men. 

“Dearest,” he said, ‘“‘why need that trouble you? 
We love each other. Surely that is enough. I have 
never done anything I am ashamed of. I am known 
and respected in the world at large, and even those who 
may disagree with me certainly would not accuse me of 
being other than moral and conscientious in my obli- 
gations. Ican assure you that I shall make no attempt 
to change your views. I know thatyour religion is very 
dear to you—that without it you would be utterly mis- 
erable. Because I think otherwise is no reason there 
should be any disagreement between us.” 

‘“‘But surely you cannot think otherwise,” she said. 
“Surely you must believe. I know that you are a 
scientist and all that implies. But you must be broad 
enough to believe.” 

She looked at him in the eyes. 

‘‘Are you as narrow as that?” she asked. ‘‘Didn’t 
you know father’s sermon about it two weeks ago? 
Don’t you remember? Can’t you see that the 
scientists in reality know so little—that it is only 
by faith we may hope to accomplish our salvation? 
And if it is true—if you cannot, what of the future, 
what of our” 

She paused. The man at her side straightened himself 
up. He saw that suddenly without warning one of the most 
insoluble problems of life confronted them. How could 
he explain himself? There could be no compromise, no 
evasion on his part. Years before, when he had emerged 
from that vast struggle between his early religious training 
on one side and the inevitable logic of scientific agnos- 
ticism on the other, he would have welcomed any challenge 
to his reason, and anything in the nature of an argument 
in which he might tear down the errors of what he regarded 
as superstition would have delighted his soul—all that relig- 
ious fervor of which he was so capable having been trans- 
ferred to the side of science. He was older and wiser now. 
He knew that argument was futile. He was satisfied to per- 
mit others to believe as they would so long as his own con- 
victions remained inviolate. Moreover, he was convinced 
that his morality had not suffered. Indeed, he believed that 
he was stronger than ever before. He saw the good in all 
things. But how was it possible that this girl whom he 
loved could understand him? At any rate, he must be 
honest with her 

‘Vou mean,” he said, ‘‘our children. You feel, doubtless, 
that the responsibility of life and of parentage is so great that 
even at the best we must pull together, that where there is 
any division of opinion between us, our children must in- 
evitably suffer for it. And you think that now is the time 
Isn’t that so?” 


It blew 





to settle the matter—rather than afterwards. 







































































































Psyche 
BUTTERFLY—they call you so, 
Those somber folk who watch you go 
Serenely on your airy way 

To dance and dinner, rout and play,— 


Where’er the blooms of pleasure grow. 
Perchance ’tis true, since high and low 
I follow, as my masters may, 
The daintiest thing on earth to-day— 
A butterfly. 


Oh, Psyche, this indeed I know: 

Those wings that sway you to and fro 
Are youth and girlish laughter gay. 
Sweet winds of love, be kind, I pray, 

And one day to this bosom blow 
A butterfly. Theodosia Garrison. 





S'Ves ” 

‘““My dear girl, don’t you see that what you consider our 
responsibility is something that in reality we have nothing 
to say about. We have no choice. We cannot say what 
may happen to us to-morrow.” 

“‘T do not agree with you. I think it lies with us to choose 
between right and wrong.” 

“‘Very well. Is there any real reason why you should not 
marry me? Have you any reason to believe that I will not 
make a good husband and a good father?” 

(This story is continued on page 267) 
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MEMORIES 


I remember, I remember 
My magenta wool delaine, 
My salmon toglioni, too 
(’Twas lined with satin jean), 
My lovely light blue empress cloth, 
Picked out with bands of dove, 
I wore the night Joe came to call, 
And told me of his love. 
—Carolyn Wells, in Good Housekeeping. 


Oh, Carolyn, fair Carolyn, 
You do surprise me so! 
Now, something of this love affair 
I’d greatly like to know. 
If Joe made love to you one night, 
Down ’mid the sands and shells, 
Just please to tell me, Carolyn, 
Why is your name now Wells? 
—Edwin A. Oliver, in Yonkers Statseman 


Oh, Oliver, dear Oliver, 
Why should you worry so? 
Let Carolyn a sister be 
To Jim and John and Joe. 
And, Oliver, you shouldn’t chaff 
About an unchanged name; 
For, oh, the fault may all be yours— 
And that would be a shame. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


OLD SLEUTH’S READINESS 


A Georgian was talking about the late Colonel H. K. Shakel 
ford, author of the well-known “‘ Old Sleuth” series of detective 
stories. 

“Colonel Shakelford,” the Georgian said, “could write an 
‘Old Sleuth’ story ina day. He had a very ready and resourceful 
mind. He embodied in himself, indeed, some of Old Sleuth’s 
most admirable qualities. 

“Here is an instance of his readiness: 

“Visiting a Western city some years ago, Colonel Shakelford 
dined with some boyhood friends, and did not set off for his hotel 
till midnight. 

“‘As he passed through a dark and desolate street, a footpad 
suddenly stepped out from behind a tree, and, with a sharp 
‘Throw up your hands!’ leveled a revolver at Colonel Shakel- 
ford’s head. 

“ But the author of ‘Old Sleuth’ was not in the least disturbed. 
He frowned, uttered an angry oath, and said: 

“*What are you doing on Elm Avenue. confound you? Go 
back where you belong. I am working this street, and 1 want 
—American Spec 


2” 


you to understand I’!l have no interference. 
tator. 


CLEAR ENOUGH TO HER 

Andrew Carnegie once delivered a little homily to the pupils of 
a public school in Washington, wherein he endeavored to demon- 
strate that the judgment of men is apt to be warped by sentiment 
and feeling. 

“In Scotland,” asserted Mr. Carnegie, “the people abomi- 
nated hymns, simply because the Episcopalians used them. The 
Presbyterians sang only the Psalms of David. The Episcopalians 
used stained glass in their church windows, and for that reason 
the Scotch looked upon stained glass as something of unholy 
origin.” 

Continuing, Mr. Carnegie told a story of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter who had been bold enough to introduce this hated innovation. 
He was showing it in triumph to one of his parishioners, and 
asked her how she liked it. 

“Ay, it is handsome,” said she, sadly, “‘but I prefer the gless 
jist as God made it!” —Harper’s Weekly. 


BOOK BINDING, 


A ParsEE, visiting London for the first time, dined one night 
with the Bishop, who tried to convert him. 

Now, the Parsees are sun worshippers, and it did not occur to 
the Bishop when he took up his line of argument that the London 
winter season is one long, cold, wet fog, and that the sun never 
shows himself. Said the Bishop: 

“Here you are, my friend, a man of culture, widely traveled, 
generous, brave, wise, and yet you worship the sun. How can 
you do it? I can’t understand how any sensible person should 
worship a created object, such as the sun.” 

“Ah, but you should see it once,” cried the Parsee, warmly. 
“You have no idea what a splendid thing it is.’—The Argonaut. 


ARROYA AL ON LITERATURE 
I have read a Western novel in a ten-cent magazine, 
And I guess there’s lots in Western life that I ain’t ever seen; 
It was all about a cowboy, whose gun was set with pearl, 
And who loved a downright stunnin’ type of bronco-bustin’ girl. 


I know the book is Western ’cause it speaks of chaps and spurs, 
And, when the men are talkin’, the word damn oft occurs. 

And there’s frequent bloodshed in it, and the hero kills the most: 
And the villain’s full of bullets when he yields his orn’ry ghost 


Now I’ve punched for many outfits, clear from Texas to the line, 
And I never seen such doin’s as this writer tells so fine; 
But I guess truth can’t be looked for, when the magazines, they 
say. ; 
Has their Western fiction ground out down in Hackensack. N_ J, 
—Denver Republican 


BETTING ON THE SPEECH 

“*T hold in my hand,”’ said Senator Stone, in the course of an 
eloquent address to the Senate. 

“* Knew he’d say that sooner or later,’’ commented one of the 
experienced students of legislation in the press gallery. ‘Now, 
in a minute he’ll say ‘Within the range of my voice.’ Watch 
him.’’ 

“Within the range of my voice,’’ Senator Stone began his next 
sentence. 

“Fine!’’ said the student in the press gallery. *‘ Next comes 
‘I desire to state.’ ”’ 

“T desire to state,’’ said Senator Stone, a minute later. By this 
time the press gallery was in convulsions. ‘* Watch for ‘In the 
last analysis,’’ whispered one of them. 

A minute later “In the last analysis '’came. Bets were offered 
and taken as to whether Mr. Stone’s next paragraph would con 
tain “ But on the other hand”’ or “If it were not for the fact.” 
The man who bet on the latter won, but two sentences further 
on came, “ But on the other hand.’’—New York Times. 


Every man likes a different kind of story, and I have always 
got more solid comfort out of Irish stories than out of any other 
class. I like the story of the baggage master who was called upon 
to decide whether a tortoise that was being taken home by a 
traveler could be checked free or came under the head of animals 
that had to pay a small additional fee, as dogs did. He looked 
at the strange creature, the like of which he had never seen before, 
and brought all his past experience to bear on the case. The 
only rule he had to go by was the one that said dogs must pay 
for much was left to the common sense of the baggage men, and 
he gave his decision: ‘Oi niver had t’ decoide on wan ay thim 
things before, but dogs pays extry, but does it come in th’ classifi- 
cation of dogs Oi dunno.’’ He called the station master, who 
was also an Irishman. The station master looked at the tortoise. 
“Tis not a dog,” he said, promptly. ‘‘ Dogs is dogs, and cats is 
dogs and squirrels in cages is dogs, but that there animal is an 
insect and goes free.” —Success. 


A LESSON 
“You didn’t say ‘Thank you’ to the man who gave you his 
seat in the street car.’ 
“I once stopped to say thank you, and by the time I had done 
so I found that another woman had the seat.”,—W ashington Star 
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18-HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
New. York Central and Lake Shore. 
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Pat: What be yer charge for a funeral notice in yer paper? 

Eprtor: Half a crown an inch. 

“Good heavens! An’ me poor brother was six feet high. 
Tit-Bits. 

A WAGGISH occupant of the gallery shouted the other night 
tc a pretty but indistinct lady artist: ‘Don’t be nervous, my 
dear; it’s only me!” At another theater one of the ‘‘gods” 
called down an actor who had just finished making rather a 
long speech: ‘Will you say that again, please? I didn’t hear 
it.’—New Idea. 
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NOT ‘A FAIR DEAL 
Two boys who managed to be rather unruly in school so | : ‘ : “Ty 
exasperated their teacher that she requested them to remain after qi 1, 
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A well-known Atlanta minister tells an amusing story of an = ig cA 
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of the stairs, where she could watch his uncertain ascent, started 
upbraiding him for his conduct. 

Jones went to bed, and when he was almost asleep could hear 
her still scolding him unmercifully. He dropped off to sleep and 
awoke after a couple of hours, only to hear his wife remark: 

**T hope all the women don’t have to put up with such conduct 
as this.” 

“Annie,’”’ said Jones, “are you talking again or yet?” 





Atlanta Georgian. 
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Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


AFRAID IT WOULD SLIP 
Senator Tillman piloted a constituent around the Capitol 
Building for awhile, and then, having work to do on the floor, 





conducted him to the Senate gallery. 

After an hour or so the visitor approached a gallery doorkeeper | 
and said: ‘ My name is Swate. I am a friend of Senator Till 
man. He brought me here and I want to go out and look | 
around a bit. I thought I would tell you so I can get back in ” 

“'That’s all right,”’ said the doorkeeper, ‘but I may not be 
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“What?” 
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here when you return. In order to prevent any mistake, I will 





give you the password, so you can get your seat again.’ 
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“ Idiosyncrasy.” 
“T guess I'll stay in,” said Swate.—A merican Spectator. ae ee I 
° am wro; 
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DISCRIMINATION 


* Politics,” said the ambitious young man, “puts many 





temptations in a person’s way.” 
“Yes,” answered Senator Sorghum, “and the worst of it is I 
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“Are you a Christian ?” 
“No—not in the sense you mean.” 
“But if you will make a good husband and 
father—as, of course, I believe you must—it will 
be because of the fact that you have been 
brought up as a Christian and imbibed all the 
morality that a Christian civilization has taught 
you. And now you wish to repudiate it all. 
But you cannot help yourself.” 

“Then why let it make any difference? I 
can assure you that I will not interfere with you 
in any way. You can love your church, and 
your religion, and you can bring your children 
up in the way you desire.” 

“But have you no belief of your own?” 

“Not in the sense you mean—yet I have a 
belief of my own.” 

She turned to him triumphantly. 

“Then it cannot be so good as the oné I have, 
otherwise you would insist upon it in preference 
to mine. How can I marry you when it is all 
y one-sided as that, and what would our children 
think? It is hard enough to do right; to keep 
fom, sin and temptation. Look at my brother 
John, how we all struggled over him, and yet he 
went the wrong way in spite of us. How, then, 
can you expect children who see their own 
parents disagree to be brought up as they 
should be ?”’ 

“But if you look at the matter in that way, 
wery marriage might be hopeless. If your 
bother John has turned out so poorly, how 
ould we, even if we were both one in our 
ielief,, hope to have the result of our marriage 
aly better? Do you not see that these matters 
wemay not determine for ourselves? Perhaps if 
your brother John had had parents who did not 
agree he might have turned out better—he 
night have been more independent and courage- 
ws in his thought and have seen early in life 
hat virtue is its own reward, and not have 
iad it associated with a lot of unnecessary cere- 
monies.” 

“But there is something more than life to 
lok forward to.” / 

Her hand trembled as she laid it on his arm. 

“Are you,” she asked, ‘‘an’””—— 

The word failed her. 

“An infidel, an atheist, an agnostic?” he 
wid. “No, not in the sense you mean it. I have 
i belie—the result of my life’s experience. 
lknow that if you understood it you would 
rspect it. But I cannot explain it to you, 
eause to do so would involve going over 
lhe whole field of thought. And it does not seem 
hecessary.”” 

“You are afraid to do so. You know that 
itheart you are wrong.” 

“No, dear. But I am willing to have you think 
Tam wrong. It shall be your task, if you wish 
‘0 convert me back to your own belief. In 
‘e meantime cannot we afford to forget all 
tis? We love each other. Is that not enough?” 
He put his arm about her. But she drew 
‘erself away, 

“No,” she said. ‘No, no. It is not enough. 
anat marry you. It would be wrong.” 
“You love me ?” 

“Yes—oh, yes.” 

“You must.” 

Teannot. It is against my life, my belief— 
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Consider the skin 
as a porous fabric. 
Do you cleanse it as 
a fabric, or merely To Get the 


wash it off as , Skin thoroughly Clean 
you would / 


a china the dirt must be worked out—the skin must be kneaded 
plate? just as you would knead a cloth garment in the tub. 
Pompeian Massage Cream is first rubbed into the pores, 
loosening the dirt imbedded in them, then it is rubbed out, 
bringing the dirt with it, removing the cause of the sallow, life- 
less complexions, restoring the healthy circulation, taking away the 
wrinkles, and animating the tissues. For men, 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


takes away soreness after shaving. By removing the soap from the pores, it 
allays the irritation so distressing to those whom a thick, fast-growing beard 
makes constant shaving a necessity. 

For gentlewomen it is the most wholesome and beneficial toilet preparation 
ever devised. It contains no grease, leaves no shine, and does not (can not) 
induce the growth of hair. Makes the use of toilet powder unnecessary. 


Generous Sample Mailed Free 


Also a complete book on Facial Massage. We prefer you to buy 
of your dealer whenever possible. Do not accept 
a substitute for Pompeian under any circum- 
stances. If your dealer dves not keep it, send us 
his name, and we will send a 50c, or $1.00 jar 
of the cream postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
25 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


It’s well to wash with Pompeian Massage Soap 
qhte te the j = before applying the Cream. All drug- This is the jar the 
‘8 ar Tl ists, Box ak Oc. druggist sells for 
barber buys & ne of 9 calm, gee home use. 














@ Are you fumishing a House or 


: Life’s Pictures 
Decorating a Room? 








are 
@ Have you wall spaces or spots Particularly 
which you wish to make artistically hese 





effective at small cost? 


@ A dainty catalogue showing in miniature reproductions many of 


Life’s Prints will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


“d, then, there is father. Think ?” LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st Street, NEW YORK 
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“Suppose I see him ?” 

*“‘And tell him the truth?” 

‘Certainly. Would you be satisfied to have 
him decide?” 

“Yes. But I know only too well what he will 


He will never consent.” 
I can talk with 


say. 

“‘Never mind. 
us go at once.” 

He led the way down the hill. Indeed, his 
impatience got the better of him so that often 
he was obliged to restrain himself and turn and 
wait for her. 

Once in the narrow hall in the parsonage 
they looked at each other calmly—their feelings 
too deep to express. 

**T will tell him you wish to see him,” she said. 

**But no more.” 

‘‘No more.” 

‘“‘And it shall be as he decides?” 

Vee? 

The spare, ascetic face of the clergyman 
lighted up as his visitor entered his study— 
a small, conventional room with walls lined 
with black backed theological works, the win- 
dow of which looked out on a back street. 

“‘T am delighted to see you, sir. Be seated. 
I have often wished that you might drop in on 
me and have a quiet chat.” 

‘“‘T am afraid, sir, that I have been more than 
neglectful of you. My only excuse is that your 
daughter has ciaimed my time—or, rather, I 
have claimed hers, and now I have come to 
ask you for her—in dead earnest.” 

There was a short pause. The clergyman 
reached over and took idly in his hand a paper- 
cutter, tapping it mechanically on the desk. 

‘Ruth is very dear to me,” he said at last. 
“‘She has been my mainstay. It will be hard 
to go along without her. But I presume I must 
bow to the inevitable. I have every reason 
to think that you will be a good husband to her. 
I know you, of course, by reputation as a man 
of attainments and worth in the community. 
Your future seems assured. I do not see that 
it would be wise for me to interpose any objec- 
tion. If Ruth loves you, that should be enough.” 

He rose and extended his hand. 

*‘T congratulate you, sir,” he said. ‘Ruth 
is a good girl. She will make the best wife in 
the world.” 

“T thank you, but unfortunately there is 
another objection—one that had never occurred 
to me until I was brought face to face with it.” 

‘‘And what may that be?” 

“Your daughter is greatiy troubled over the 
fact that I am not an orthodox Christian. She 
feels that our marriage under these circum- 
stances would not be a happy one.” 

‘*She loves you, I presume ?” 

‘“‘T have every reason to believe so.” 

““And she wishes me”—— 

““To decide the matter.” 

The clergyman’s face grew rigid with thought. 
Then he turned abruptly to the younger man. 

‘‘What is your attitude ?” he asked. 

“‘T wish that I might be able to make it clear 
to you. I tried it with your daughter, and I am 
free to confess that she got the better of me. 
All she saw was that I was an outcast.” 

The clergyman’s face was unusually pale. 

“Go on,” he said. “Speak freely. You 
have a right to your own side.” 


him. Let 


“are” 


‘‘My side is simple to one who understands. 
I do not know what I do not know. I have 
nothing tangible in the way of religion to offer, 
and this is the one thing against me. In other 
respects I am aiming at the best life to lead. 
I believe in practical morality. I do not believe 
in the inspirations of the Scriptures, or the whole 
tissue of miracle and superstition woven around 
the Christian scheme. I see no reason why a 
man should not lead a good life, if a good life 
is the wisest life to lead. I believe in building 
up one’s character, not by prayer, but by training. 
I don’t know whether I shall live hereafter or 
not. I have never seen any ore who did know. 
And my experience is that while a good many 
people talk about it and seem to take‘an interest 
in it, in reality they don’t give it much concern. 
If I had children I should bring them up to be 
honest, because in my opinion honesty is the 
best policy; and to be truthful, temperate, 
virtuous and cheerful because the common- 
sense of mankind has proven this to be the best 
course. I would endeavor to show them that 
to accomplish these ends they would have to 
rely upon themselves rather than upon some 
miracle supposed to be wrought by prayer. 
Personally I do not believe in being a miserable 
sinner. I do not see the necessity. If I am a 
drunkard, I am so by my own choice and not 
because I was necessarily born in sin. This 
is not intended to be an arrogance on my part. 
I do not believe that it is always easy to be im- 
moral, simply because it is not easy to train our 
minds to think. No intelligent person robs or 
lies or becomes a drunkard, and as long as he 
perceives the fallacy of these methods, there 
is no danger for him in any of these courses. 
Ruth says her brother went wrong. He did so, 
then, from choice. He did so because he did not 
perceive certain distinctions early in life that 
he might have perceived had his education been 
different. This is not your fault necessarily. 
[”—- 

“‘T understand you perfectly.” 

‘But you do not agree with me.” 

“T do. Listen.” 

The clergyman rose and turned the key in the 
door. 

“Listen,” he repeated. ‘“‘Two years ago I 
was an orthodox clergyman, living here in this 
little town with no thought of anything save 
the care of my flock and the desire to serve my 
God. There was a large convention in a neigh- 
boring city. I attended. On Sunday I went to 
hear preach one of the admitted greatest theo- 
logians of the day—a man of wide learning 
and a leading exponent of the higher criticism. 
During that short hour and a half I heard words 
that up to that time I never believed possibly 
could emanate from any pulpit—words that 
electrified me—words that at first filled me 
with a sense of passionate resentment. The 
man, I said to myself, was a\traitor to his God. 
And it was not so much what he actually said, 
as what he insinuated. It was what he left 
his hearers to infer between the lines of his 
sermon. Of course, I had known all this 
before. I was not unfamiliar with the intellectual 
weapons of Satan, and oftentimes in my country 
pulpit had I inveighed against the doubt and 
unrest and unbelief of the age, and all those 
subtle sophistries that seemed to me to be 





taking such fast hold upon this day and genera- 
tion. But somehow at this moment the words 
seemed to take on a real significance. They 
became flesh and blood. They would not down, 
They rose up in my mind again and again. 
I determined to fight the matter out—to be 
honest with myself—to give each side a hearing, 
My curiosity was roused as never before. I 
had no doubt at first of the outcome. It would 
be, it must be, a triumph for orthodoxy—for the 
vital religion of my fathers. But I would not 
spare myself. I would read everything that had 
been said on the other side, and thus fortified, 
I would vindicate my Gospel to the world. 

“T lost no time. Sitting here in this study, 
for two years now alone with myself, I have 
gone over the entire field—science, philosophy, 
history, comparative philosophy, myths, ration- 
alism—everything.” 

‘And the result?” 

“‘This—that I believe exactly as you do. 
I have discarded my religion—I could not help 
it. It was unavoidable.” 

The younger man looked keenly at his older 
companion, whose careworn face showed plainly 
the struggle that he had been through. 

“It would have been better,” he said gently, 
“if you had never heard that sermon—if you 
had gone on living your life, and expounding 
the truth as you believed it—for, after all, what 
is the Truth? It is only that which each one 
of us sincerely believes in. Now you are obliged 
to dwell in an atmosphere that must at times 
be stifling to you. Why do you not rebel? 
Why do you not come out boldly and proclaim 
yourself? Are you afraid?” 

“‘Not for myself. Why should I be? But for 
Ruth. Her brother’s downfall has wrought 
upon her exceedingly. She believes in me 
implicitly as the very spirit and soul of her 
religion. It was I who taught it all to her. 
Her gentle woman’s nature, entirely remote 
from the spirit of critical analysis, believes and 
trusts to the utmost. I have built up in her an 
abiding faith that shall last I know unto the end. 
To lead her on still further through the intel- 
lectual Slough of Despond through which you 
and I have traveled would be impossible. 
And so for her sake I must go on—as I appear 
to be.” 

He leaned over heavily with his face sternly 
set in his hands and gazed out of the window, 
where a little child was romping with a hoop. 
The young man at his side rose. He looked 
down in the face of his companion—in his own 
eyes a new light of sympathy. 

“T, too, understand,” he said simply. “Each 
one of us is right. It cannot be otherwise. It}s 
one of those inevitable things that happen—why, 
we cannot tell.” 

Then he went softly out—out through the 
hall—out through the door where she stood 
at the gate looking beyond, beyond, over the 
distant church spire. : 

He held out his hand. There was no trembling 
of his voice. 

“Was I not right?” she said quietly, the old 
Puritan light shining in her eyes. 

“Yes. Your father has decided against me 
Good-by.” 

She dropped his hand. 

(This story is concluded on page 270) 
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For Baby’s Bath 


Begin the New Beauty 
Culture in the Nursery 





The Best Thing in the Nursery 
Except the Baby! 

HAT infinitely tender baby skin, pink and 

delicate as a rose petal, is nature’s 


promise of 
through life. 


Will you aid nature to fulfill this promise, 
or will you unwittingly stand in her way? 
Much will depend upon how carefully and 
regularly you attend to the little one’s bath— 
and the success of the bath will depend on 
the soap you use. 

Some soaps are too harsh; some are not 
sufficiently cleansing. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is a pure soap—per- 
fect as soap can be made—plus the genuine 
Pond’s Extract. 

It soothes and gently stimulates while it 


~ Pond’s 
Extract 
Soap 


8 the ideal soap for the nursery, because it cools, 
Soothes and gently stimulates while it cleanses. It does 
Tuch to prevent and it pleasantly relieves chafing, 
tickly heat and every sort of irritation to which the 
“cate skin of babyhood is subject. 

Lay in a supply of Pond’s Extract Soap today—for 
¢baby—for yourself. 
a on your guard against substitution. 
Hany so-called * 
steen, offered as 
'S Dure white. 


a beautiful complexion 








th 





lar There are 
witch-hazel” soaps, artificially colored 
is “just as good.”” Pond’s Extract Soap 
The name appears on cake and container. 
nls, Grace Truman-Hoyt, the eminent New York 
ecialist, has written four books of instruction that 
sve the secrets of The New Beauty Culture. 
_ I-The Complexion. No. 2—The Bath. 
0. 3-Baby’s Bath. lo. ¢— Handsome White Hands. 
Any or all these booklets will 
be sent on receipt of postage. 


renee —— 
Armour & Company 


Sole Licensee from 
Pond’s Extract Company 


New York London 
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My enthusiasm over these 
cigarets is due entirely to 
my knowledge of them and 
of cigarets in general. I 
admit I am a crank on the 
subject. I have been a 
crank on smoke for twenty 
years. When I talk about 
smoke I am talking from 
the smoker’s standpoint— 
your standpoint and mine, 
=\] as smoke cranks—and not 
as a manufacturer. I am a 
smoker first and a manu- 
facturer afterward. I started the manufacture of these goods 
strictly because that was the only way to be sure that my 
friends and myself were going to be supplied with them 
regularly. If you know anything about the uncertainties of 
importing from Russia, you know I speak facts. 

I am now extending the sale 
of Makaroff Russian Cigarets to 











MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 























Makaroff Russian Cigarets 


Made by Connoisseurs—for Connois- 
seurs—sold on merit alone—these 
cigarets are now the choice of 
those who discriminate. 





Note this particuiarly— 
it’s a big point. These ciga- 
rets will leave in your office 
or apartments no trace of 
the odor usually associated 
with cigarets. I defy any- 
body who approves the odor 
of any good smoke to object 
to the odor of these 
cigarets. (You know what 
the usual cigaret odor is 
like.) 

Another thing—you can 
smoke these cigarets day in 
and day out without any of that nervousness or ill feeling which 
most smokers are familiar with as a result of ordinary cigaret 
smoking. This is straight talk and I mean it. These cigarets 
won’t hurt you and you owe it to yourself to find it out for 
yourself. 











MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 





























The cigarets are packed in 
cedar boxes, one hundred to 





my other friends—the ones I 
haven’t seen, but who are my 
friends just the same, because 
they like the good things of life 
as I do. 

Nearly every box of Makaroff 
Russian Cigarets discovers one 
of these friends for me. I 
seldom fail to get a hearty hand- 
shake by return mail. The 
friends I get I keep. That’s 
why I can afford to take all the 
risk of pleasing you, and J do it. 

Makaroff Russian Cigarets 
are offered to connoisseurs (an- 
other name for cranks) on the 
basis of smoking quality alone. 
They have got to please you, as 
a particular smoker, better than 
anything you have ever smoked 
before, or I don’t want a cent. 
They are made of pure, clean, 
sweet tobacco, the finest and 
highest priced Russian and 


of it? 


isfied? 





WHY? 


Why not give yourself the best 


Why take any chances on poor 
stuff, when the same money 
will buy the best? 

Why hesitate, when I take all 
the chances of your being sat-~ 


Why not send in the coupon 
now, and settle the smoke ques- 
tion once for all? 


a the box—done up like the finest 
cigars. 


Your Own 
Monogram 


in gold will be put on your 
cigarets just as soon as you 
have tried them out and want 
them regularly. 

I will gladly send you full 
information about these cigarets, 
but talk is deaf and dumb com- 
pared with actually smoking 

- them. Smoke is the final test. 


My Offer 


Send me your order for a 
trial hundred of the size and 
value you prefer. Try the ciga- 
rets—smoke the full hundred 
if you wish. If you don’t like 








Turkish growths blended scien- 

tifically by our own Russian 

blenders. The Russians are the only real artists at cigaret 
blending—don’t forget that. 

These cigarets are blended, made and aged as old wines are 
by men with traditions of quality to live up to—men who have 
spent their lives at it and who have generations of experience 
back of them. 

Every cigaret is made by hand. Every one is inspected before 
packing. I pass personally on the smoking quality of every lot 
of tobacco blended. We use the thinnest paper ever put on a 
cigaret. 


established and growing. Write me. 








| CZAR SIZE 


| med ces vane $2.50, $4.00, $6.00 per 100 


& 


| Draw a circle around the price indicating your selection 






Above blends also made in ladies size. Prices on application 


anes hve et ee 





palit onmetntni i a ri na tone 


them say so and your money 

will be instantly returned. You 
need not trouble to return any of the cigarets. I will take my 
chances on your giving any you don’t want to some one who 
will like them and who will order more. | 

I knew that American connoisseurs would, be quick to follow 
Europeans in recognizing the absolute superiority in smoking 
quality of Russian Cigarets. My sales prove it. 

If you wish to enjoy cigarets at their best, without injury to 
your health, to your own sense of refinement or that of your 
friends, tear out the coupon now;‘and get acquainted with real 
cigaret quality. 


Special to Dealers 


I am spending a large appropriation each month in magazine advertising to introduce these cigarets. I want 
one first-class dealer in every town of importance as distributer, and to such I can ‘turn over a good business, 


THE MAKAROFF COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(G. NELSON DOUGLAS) 
95 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. SUITE 84 





. | 


Find enclosed remittancefor$ sss 


in favor of G. Nelson Douglas for which » 


hundred 


please send me, prepaid, 
cigarettes of size and value indicated 


hereon. 


‘Name Roticds. 











“WINCHESTER 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


FOR RIFLES, REVOLVERS AND PISTOLS 























**Good-by,” she said. 
She watched him long and silently as he 
walked slowly down the village street. Then 
she turned and went into the house. Her 
father, standing on the threshold of his study, 
held out his arms to her. T. M. 


KANSAS woman, Mrs. A. J. Stanley, of 
Lincoln, has been awarded a prize of $250 
by a Boston firm.for the best answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What constitutes success?’”’ She wrote: 








Kansas City Independent. 


‘Lirs” 





In forty years of gun making we have learned 
many things about ammunition that no one 
could learn in any other way. These discov- 
eries and years of experience in manufacturing 
ammunition enable us to embody many fine 
points in Winchester make of cartridges not 
to be found in any other brand. Winchester 
make of cartridges in all calibers are accurate, 
sure fire and exact in size. 
Winchester make and insist upon getting it. 


Always ask for 


Winchester Ammunition and Guns are sold everywhere 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


_NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


‘‘He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche and accom- 
plished his task; who has left the world better 
than he found it, whether by an improved poppy, 
a perfect poem or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to 
express it; who has always looked for the best in 
others and given the best he had; whose life was 
an inspiration; whose memory a benediction.” — 

























Good luck, good 
health and good 
fellowship follow 
the opening of each 
bottle of sparkling 


Mite Roc. 


The Incomparable Mineral Water 


—the beverage which refreshes and 
delights with its natural effervescent purity. 




















International 
Victory for 


Jones Speedometer 


Acknowledged to be the Most Reliable 
Spee Tedteater in the World. 


In awarding the Jones Speedometer the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland’s 


GOLD MEDAL 


the committee of judges—fourteen scientific men— 
ruled that this instrument was the most reliable 
speedometer of the world. 

In competition with eleven speed indicating devices 
in which every automobile manufacturing nation of im- 
portance was represented—the Jones Speedometcr was 
the only instrument to “stand up” through the 2,000 
mile reliability test and score an absolutely perfect record. 
The award was made on the points of accuracy, dura- 
bility, effect of reversing the car on the subse. 
quent accuracy of 
the instrument, 
price, rapidity of 
response to vari- 
ations of speed, / 
simplicity of con- # 
struction and at- 
tachment, and We 
steadiness of read- 
ing. 





Gold medal literature 
on application. 
Jones 
Speedometer 
104 W. 32d St. 


lew York 














Numbers of Things 
Fiennes ape photographs show stars 
to the number of 68,000,000. 

There are 17,000 daily papers published in 
the English language. 

An expert -cigarette maker will roll 2,500 
cigarettes a’ day. 

In Rome’s cemetery over 6,000,000 people © 
are buried. 

The Greenland whale often lives 400 years. 

There are 200 kinds of patent horseshoes. 

In Ireland it rains 208 days in the year. 


















The 
Haskell 
-Match 


Golf Ball 


¢ We were the originators of the Rubber-core ball. Each 
of our yearly productions has been marked by improve- 
ments, Our latest and best, the HASKELL-MATCH ball, 
embodies ever y good quality of 
previous Haskell's with many others 
added—and undesirable qualities 
pacemnind a : can sag ag 
recommend it as ing ar the 
very best ball on the pan Men 


_ For length of flight and for put- 
ting, it is ocean 4 














Price $6.00 per dozen 
Obtainable Everywhere 











The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, O. 









































































The Best. Bitter Liqueur. 


Physical exercise does not create more genuine appetite 
than Underberg Boonekamp Bitters taken before meals. 
Healthy digestion follows and life becomes worth the living. 
A delicious drink always, morning, noon or night. 
Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for you. 
6,000,000 bottles imported to the United States. 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
BOTTLED ONLY BY 
H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, New York. General Agents, 








MOORE PUSH-PINS 


I 


For fastening up CALEN- 
DARS, clippings, the attrac- 
tive pictures in this maga- 
zine, posters, small pictures, 
draperies, and innumerable 
other things without disfiguring 
wood or plaster walls like tacks. 


Allowed in hotels and schools 
where tacks are prohibited. 


NO HAMMER NEEDED 


Easily inserted with the fin- 
gers; can be withdrawn and 
used over again. Made with 
fine tempered STEEL points 
and polished, transparent 

GLASS handles harmonizing 
with any color decorations. 
Strong and ornamental. 
Sold at Stationerv, House-Furnish- 
ing, Notion and Photo-Supply Stores 
or mailed prepaid for 10c. per packet 
of one-half dozen, or 20c. per box of 1 dozen. No. 1 
and No. 2 like cuts, 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
198 S. Ith STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. /.~. \ 
ww, 











Railroad Man’s Prayer 


E following is the text of a ‘‘railroad man’s 
prayer,” pasted on the fireman’s side of the 
witch engine in the Northern Pacific yards in 
Spokane: 
“Now that I have flagged Thee, lift up my feet 
fom the rough road of life and plant them safely 
“othe deck of the train of salvation. Let me use 
the safety lamp of prudence, make all the coup- 
lings with the link of love, and let my handlamp 
te the Bible, and keep all switches closed that 


lead off the main line into the sidings with blind 
ends. Have every semaphore block along the 
line show the white light of hope, that I may 
make the run of life without stopping. Give me 
the Ten Commandments as a working card, and 
when I have finished the run on schedule time 
and pulled into the terminal, may Thou, superin- 
tendent of the universe, say: ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant; come into the general office 
to sign the payroll and receive your check for 
eternal happiness.’”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


An Errand of Mercy 


B ge-wneyl impressed recently by an address 
given at Brighton on the evils of smoking, 
a young minister rose and said that that morning 
he had had a present of 100 cigars, one of them 
he had smoked, but he now determined to go 
home and throw the rest into the fire. Thereupon 
a Baptist minister arose and said that he meant 
to accompany his reverend brother. 

‘*My intention,” he added, “‘is to rescue the 
ninety and nine.”—London Tribune. 








| HE import duty on foreign Champagne is 
fifty per cent—that leaves just half the 
price you pay to represent wine value. 
And because this duty, not the 
quality, makes the difference 


Bs 
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NGreat Western 
xtra Dry 
Champagne 


at half the price of imported, is a// value. 
The age—nearly one hundred years—of the Great 








Western Vineyards in New York State has given to 
the soil the same elements which have imparted to 
foreign Champagnes their peculiar qualities. 

Gréat Western is made under Old-World methods. 

It is absolutely pure and aged for five years. 

Ideal in every respect—effervescence, delicacy of 
flavor and bouquet. 

Great Western received a Gold Medal at Paris, an 
acknowledgment of high quality accorded no other 
American vintage. 

We invite comparison. Try Great Western. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. ¥. 


Sold everywhere by dealers in fine wines. 
At Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 





COLLARS 


are easily ironed because there is no pounding nor 
smoothing out of weits. ‘The surface and inner plies are 
smooth, and the fabrics are 
Clupeco shrunk before cutting. 
This saves wear and tear in the 
laundry and insures long life 
to the collar. The only true 


QUARTER SIZES 
Over 100 styles; 15 cents each; 
2 for 25 cents. Send for booklet 
and dealer’s name. 

CLUETT, PEABODY & Co., 

Largest Makers of Collars 

and Shirtsin the World, 
457 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
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SMITH Q_-WESSON 


“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Real Safety 


ALL SMITH & 
WESSON Revolvers 
have this Monogram 
trade-mark stamped 
on the frame. None 
others are genuine. 














model in detail and gives an expert's instruction 


published. Sent free upon request. Address Dept. A. 






ribes each 
for target 
shooting. The most interesting and instructive revolver catalogue 


Our new booklet, ‘‘ The Revolver,” rllustrates and desc 


Here is the Proof. Over 250,000 SMITH & WESSON 
Hammerless Safety Revolvers have been sold—and not 
one single accident has ever been reported. 

Accidents are impossible because there is no hammer to 
be left cocked—to slip from the thumb while cocking— 
or catch on some foreign object. 


pulled accidentally. 


of the 


SMITH .& WESSON, 42 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 





























































Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 





** Legal Foolishness ” 

That decision may be a good law, however, but 
with all due respect to the court, it is mighty poor 
sense. If theatrical managers can bar out critics 
that do not please them, pretty soon they will be 
refusing admission to all eritics that will not give a 
bond to write a favorable report of the show. Since 
the public depends to a certain extent upon the 
critics for its knowledge of the performance, and 
often waits to hear what they have to say before 


Curtailing Freedom of the Press 


There was no allegation that Metcalfe miscon- 
ducted himself and the sole objection to him was 
that he wrote and published criticisms that were not 
acceptable to the managers composing what is 
known as the “Syndicate.” If the decision of the 
Appellate Division is to be regarded as final, mana- 
gers may debar all critics whose writings are dis- 
pleasing. It is to be hoped the case will be carried 
to the Court of Appeals, which may take a different 
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that the Theatrical Trust has a perfect right to exclude 
James S. Metcalfe, the dramatic critic of Lire, from 
its theaters is, of course, another blow at the inde- 
pendence and dignity of dramatic criticism, but the 
lowering of the critical estate below its present level 
is not thereby so marked as Mr. Metcalfe would 
have us believe. For one thing at least, half the 
critics in New York have long submitted to the 
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patronizing attractions, this is something that the , E ; = : Bee 
people have an interest in. view. If the law is as this decision represents it advance arrangement of their opinions by the bus- 
It is to be hoped that the Metcalfe case will be there will be reason to demand that it be modified ness offices of their publications, standing committed 

carried to a higher court, and that this court will in the interest of the freedom of the press, which to the pussy foot policy of wriggling between popu- There is 

develop common sense enough to give a reasonable should not be curtailed in this direction.—Troy lar contempt and trust disapproval.—Waterbury Thtiswh 

decision on the case.—Duluth Herald. Press. American. irest 0! 
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Stength. ] 


4th—" 7he soldier seeking reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth,” 


On the march, in the tent, in the hos- 
pital and on shipboard Horlick’s Malted 
Milk has proved unequaled for tissue- 
building and restoring strength. A delight- 
ful, recuperative drink for the invalid and 
aged, thesick, wounded, and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of the malted cereals, in 
powder form; prepared instantly by stir- 
ring in water. More nutritious and digesti- 
ble than tea, coffee or cocoa. 

In Lunch Tablet form also. A healthy 
confection, anda convenient lunch for pro- 
fessional and busy people. Atall druggists, 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 




























4 JOHN JAMESON 


THREE *%& *%* STAR 


WHISKEY) 


Made by the 
costly pot- 
still method 
that assures 
quality. 
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SUNBURN, “43:8 
. Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
— ef lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

@ GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 
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The Perfect Drink for Summer Outings 


A cool, refreshing and stimulating delight 
for the picnic in the woods—the automo- 
bile party—all outdoor sports. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are exquisitely blended from 
choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to 
delicious taste, flavor and aroma. A 
CLUB COCKTAIL is a scientifically equal 
and uniform cocktail—not a slap-dash mix- 
tue of doubtful liquors. Strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Seven varieties—each one delicious. 
Order CLUB from your Dealer 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BROS., Sole Props. 


Hartford New York London 


Rich Food Value 
of Pabst Beer 


tod Reason Why the Finest Bottled 
Beer Should Be in Every Home 








There is no beverage more healthful and none 
tre satisfying and refreshing than good beer. 
\iswhy we say that Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer, the 
‘toicest of all bottled beers, should be in every 
me where things to eat and drink are valued 
“cording to their purity, cleanness and actual food 
‘nngth. Before or with your meals it is appetizing 
4 invigorating and at all times it is a cool, re- 
Tshing drink, 

Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer is the superior of all 
*«tsin cleanness and purity and also in food value. 

is is because of the Pabst exclusive eight-day 

"ethod of making malt. Malt is the soul and body 
‘ker, and the richer the malt the more wholesome 
. er, Malt is made from barley by a process of 
fovthand perfect malt, Pabst eight-day malt, con- 
~ all the food elements of barley in pre-digested 












i st brewers grow their malt in four days, but 
Play malt is an unnatural development and 
“sarily inferior because in the rushed growth of 
, ain its vital food value is thrown off and lost. 
 Sdentific experiments and sixty yeafs of practical 
"8 Pabst has proved that eight days are re- 
0 make perfect malt. This gives the barley 
 stowth and all the food value of the grain is 
ined In Pabst eight-day malt. That is why 
“st Beer is so nourishing and strengthening. 





EWS OF PARIS!!! 


hte = send you post free a beautiful collection of 12 views 
phic paper of monuments and curiosities of Paris. We 
attent.on to all requi Sample 
tS, size ox12 inches. 
MESSIK 27 Boulevard St. Martin, Paris, France. 
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A Southern View 

A theater may be in law a private place, but in 
ethics and education it is full of public bearings. 
To say that public education and public morals in a 
theater are beyond public supervision is certainly 
a bit surprising, and it suggests the need of several 
curb bits on the theatrical steed. A theater has long 
been considered a public place, and not a few laws 
are based on that assumption in the States and even 
in the Federal Government. The New York deci- 
sion as it stands is almost a revolution, and if it is to 
stand for good it behooves all to know who it is that 
controls their amusements and stage education. 
The dictators of the stage are, under the New York 
decision, men who have no bosses, no superiors, 
who, in fact, need not tolerate critics on the spot. 
This is a wide departure from plans and views that 
had almost become custom.—Birmingham (Ala.) 


Herald. 
No Question of a “Free Pass” 


The decision, while applying to one State, seems 
likely to prove far-reaching. Regarded as a prece- 
dent, it tends to disestablish the long-cherished 
popular belief that the theater is a public place and 
that managers may not exclude persons who behave 
themselves. If the New York Appellate Division 
is right, the fact is radically wrong, since the public 
must depend upon the newspapers for information 
concerning the character and quality of given plays 
and players, and since, under the decision noted, 
any manager might, because of a fancied grievance, 
exclude those who pursue the calling of criticising 
plays for the public prints. Hitherto it has been 
possible for the newspaper writer denied the accus- 
tomed managerial courtesy of a free pass to pur- 
chase a seat, and in this way the newspaper-reading 
public has been furnished light upon dramatic and 
other presentations, whether the managers wished 
it or not.—York Dispatch. 


Critics Must Mask 

The Metcalfe case will make for anonymous 
criticism. The only way to gag the press is to lock 
thetheaterdoor. Or will the box-office Cesar stand, 
owl-eyed, picking out the dangerous faces as they 
pass ?— 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 
Your Cesar wants sleek-headed men and such as 
sleep o’ nights. But can he keep the serpent out of 
his paradise—of houris?—Springfield Republican. 


If Not a Conspiracy, What ? 

The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court has decided that a combination of theater 
managers banded together toexclude Critic Metcalfe, 
of Lire, from theaters in New York City have not 
conspired in a legal sense. Possibly not. But what 
has happened is clear. The Theatrical Trust has 
punished candid criticism by barring reputable 
dramatic writers, and has managed to drive others 
from their posts. The net result is a standard of 
dramatic criticism discreditable to the city and bad 
for the American stage. If it was not conspiracy, it 
was a most effective combination, by which a respec- 
table person, though he holds a ticket in his hand, 
can be shut out of the theater as if a private house.— 
Boston Record. 


What Will the Harvest Be? 


It will be interesting to note the effect of this de- 
cision or. dramatic criticism in New York, as it fol- 
lows that any manager whose play receives an 
adverse review may debar the offending critic 
whether or not he has, to the best of his ability, told 
the honest truth.—Massillon Independent. 




































THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Found in every well equipped 
pantry. The bottle has been 
copied by many, but the 
Sauce has never been equalled 
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John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 











SHEFFIELDS 
CREME 








heffield’s 


Anti-Septic 


Creme 
Dentifrice 


Used by the Elite of 
the World Since 1850 


Dr. Sheffield’s 
Tooth Powder put 
up conveniently 
for Tourists. 


SOLD. EVERYWHERE. 












BOTTLERS, NEW YORK 
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Revter’s Soap 





is the only soap good enough for 
your complexion. It’s too’ good for 


anything else. 
is refreshingly scented, and acts 
upon the skin in a soothing pleasant 
manner, softening and whitening it. 
To bring about a clear, wholesome 
complexion, there is nothing better. 
At your druggists. 


Send a two cent stamp for a trial cake 
BARCLAY & COMPANY 
44 Stone St., New York 


Its antiseptic lather 











ORIEN 


Round the World. 


CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 
Feb. Zi ’o7. 7o days, by chartered S. S. 
*Arabic, 


5 


16,000 tons. Three Tours 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











BAD SCOICH 


MELLOW LIFE 


Makes the devil weep 
for joy, and it makes 
you feel like the devil 
the next morning— 
only you don’t weep 
for joy. 

Good Scotch—that 
is, whisky that is pal- 
atable = and delicate, 
and guaranteed pure as 
well—is a health-giving 
stimulant which none 
save infants: need fear. 


Sanderson’s Moun- 
tain Dew Scotch is a 
guaranteed aged 
whisky which — tends 
to steady the = glad 
hand and broaden the 
smile of friendship 
and which helps to 
make one a temperate 
disciple of the 





66 : 99 said an old 

A Great Wild Fowl Gun” or" tnen, 
the other day. “I get wonderful patterns even with No. 1 shot and 
it shoots through more leaves of a magazine than my other re- 
peating and double duck guns.’”’ That proves the statements 
that this gun has the famous Remington choke and that the barrel does not 
recoil until the shot leaves the gun. It loads itself by using the * kick” 
to operate the breech mechanism. It’s sate and lists 
at $40 and upwards subject to dealers’ discounts. 


Send to New York Office for Literature 
Remington Arms Co. 


Works: Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York 
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SURE DEATH 
Weary Willie: LADY, DO YOU VALUE DAT DOG UV YOURS ? 
Mrs. Farmer: 1 vo! 
* “VERY WELL, DEN! IF YOU DON’T CALL HIM OFF IN FIVE MINUTES I’LL LET HIM. BITE ME)” 
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| The John Holland Self-Inking Fountain Pen 


yN the College of Experience it has been awarded the degree ot'P. P. Students 
ind Pen Perfection fully realized in this invention. Embodies the best O 
sixty years of pen thought. Should be in every school equipment. jn 
oper.:te. Pull the button. It will fill itself. No muss. No fuss. _ Fitted with 
the J ohn Holland Gold Pen and Patented Elastic Fissured Feed of #.xc/usive 
Holla 1d worth. ig 
Si ECIAL FEATURES :—Ink capacity greater than others; rubber reservoir 
of une :celled durability; filling device an ornament to the barrel and never 10 
the wey. Three sizes:—No. 2, $3.00; No. 4, $4.00; No. 6, $5.00. Guarant 
Jor tu years. — 
Or er from your nearby dealer, or we wil/ send direct to you. Ev erything 
the way of regular Fountain Pen for school and business use. All with } one 
Elastic Fissured Feed. Sizes and Prices to Suit. Mlustrated Catalog K. FRE™ 


The John Holland Gold Pen Co. (Eaablished 1841) Cincinnati, 0. 
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The A. B.C. of 
Traveling 


A place for everything—every- 
thing in its place, where you can 
get at it without trouble. 

Our No. 145 shown below— 
the A. B. C. Wardrobe 
Trunk—is the most practical 
trunk of its kind made. It 
does away with unpacking when 
you arrive and packing up when 

No. 1601. you leave—your clothes hang 
up just as they do in your wardrobe at home—an oak follower 


keeps them free from wrinkles, When closed takes up. onl 
Follow the mild Japan current to half the floor space of the ordinary trunk. Price $35 and - 


Chrysanthemum Land The A. B. C. No. 1601 Automatic Trunk 


This is the route of the Great Northern Steam- Raion the id and you raise the upper tray: ini 
: é : : ; ‘= 
: : ips : rop the front and the second tray slides No. 145. 
ship Company’s new twin screw sister ship :. Ss aud ate Gierr ahem te Seen, 


“Mi 9 “‘D k ? os Style No. 1601, like cut, $20.00. [iRise 
innesota - akota cQ Write for our book, “Tips to Travelers,” telling 1 » 


and showing you many new and practical arti- 
cles of traveling equipment manufactured by us. 


Seattle to Japan and China. Operated in con- ant ch to © 
er . : is ’ ae ‘ ' ‘ e ac ompany. 
nection with the Great Northern and Northern . ( Seanest SihibneadDheimpans Ghent Waals 
Pacific Railways. Milwaukee, Wis., U. S.A. 
Send for new descriptive folder tell. Chicago Salesrooms: 46-48 Adams St. 
ing about an excursion to the Orient. 


C. W. Pitts, T. P. A., 213 Adams Street, Chicago, or 
Great Northern Steamship Agents. 
New York, 413 and 379 Broadway Boston, 20r and 207 Washington St. 
Philadelphia, 836 and 711 Chestnut St. Chicago, 220 and 208 S. Clark St. . . : P 
Insist upon having this mark on any Trunk, Suit Case or Bag 


St. Louis, 303 Carlton Bldg., and 210 Commercial Bldg. : y 
I aie te S. MeMic ken, E. T. A., ot Cox ieee St.. S. W. you buy. It is your guarantee of quality, style and durability. 


ARE g EBB gT- 


e& 


A. L. Craig, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota 
W. A. Ross, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Washington 
Write a; gents for sailing dates of Steamships “Minnesota” and ‘*Dakota.” 
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“SOMEBODY ON THE WIRE” 
3 ae, ; 4 : : bi Ps After W. Baljour Ker 
WH A rit LEADS TO re : : Photogravure in Sepia, 20 by 15 in. 
After F. K Hanna, Jr. : $1.00 
Plate Print, 20 by 15 in. fe | | i 
$1.00 
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E TATTLE-TALE 
After W. Balfour Ker 
Photogravure in Sepia, 15 by 20 in. 
$1.00 











A complete catalogue with reduced mms 
prints of 137 subjects will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents by AFTER THE STORM 


THE DOG WATCH After W. Balfour Ker 
After W. Balfour Ker Photogravure in Sepia, 20 by 15 in 


Vhetsasavene in Sepia, 20 by 15 in. LIFE PUBLISHING COM PANY $1.00 
$1.00 17 West Thirty-first Street New York City 
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; The Pierce Great ro Sesten 


y Four Cylinder. 28-32 H.P., $5,000; 40-45 H. P., $6,000 


The wants of the normal automobile owner can be summed up in two 
items: A carriage for the city, a touring car for the country. The Pierce 
Suburban is the union of these two items in one car. 

The Chassis is the Pierce Great Arrow Chassis built most carefully to 
meet American conditions. The Suburban offers the luxury of good carriage 
making with the service of good motor making. 


The Pierce Great Arrow has accomplished in America more mileage with fewer adjustments than 
any other motor car. Its performance in the two Glidden tours are not surprising to owners of Pierce cars, 
many of wkom have beaten these records several times over in the ordinary enjoyment of motoring. It is 
upon such a Chassis that our Pierce Suburban has been built. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Members of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





